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Many years-are now elapfed fince Mr. Tucker firft pub- 
lifhed his {peculations, under the name of Edward Search, 
Eq. Of thefe, if we rightly recolleét, the firft was in- 
titled Man in Queft of himfelf, a treatife on perfonal identity ; 
which involved the writer of this article in a controverly + 
with the author, who printed a pamphlet in reply to the cri- 
tique on that work, inferted in the A/Zonthly Review. Indeed 
the little notice, and lefs approbation, thofe {peculations have 
met with in the philofophical world, might have prevented 
the appearance of the prefent pofthumous continuation of 
them, had the editor been properly attentive to the writer’s 
reputation or his bookfeller’s emolument. Not but that the 
prefent volumes treat of a number of curious and important 
{ubjeéts, and abound with pertinent and ingenious refleétions : 
fo that they may afford both pleafure and inftruétion to fuch 
as are not delicate in point of ftile, and do not think it necef- 
fary to penetrate profoundly into firft principles, The 
volumes before us are, in faét, lefs {peculative and more 
— than the preceding, for the reafons afligned by the 
author. 

‘“* The improvement of the underftanding,” fays he, ‘* goes on 
by flow degrees, and the firft advances towards it are made by lay- 
ing in a ftock of materials, whofe ufes we are to find out after we 
have fecured the poffeffion of them. Hence comes the defire of 
knowledge which the inquifitive mind thirfts after, even in matters 
of curiofity and fpeculation ; as not knowing what real benefit may 
be afterwards f{tricken out of them. Befides, the work of fcience 


* Or, as they are otherwife entitled, parts of the third volume; the author's 
former publications being, in like manner, reckened only tao. 

+ To the conviction, it fhould feem, of Mr. Tucker, from what he fays on 
the fame fubjeét in Chapter 13, Part I. of the prefent publication: in which he 
adopts the fentiments of the critic, in contradiction to his former argument. 
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being large, requires many labourers to take in hand the feveral 
parts of it: fo that a man has a chance of being ufeful by making 
difcoveries whereof he can make no ute, becaufe the materials he 
furnifhes mav be turned to good advantage by fomebody elfe. Ne- 
verthelefs ufe being the proper end of knowledge, it behoves us to 
turn our enquiries into the way that may lead to fomething pro- 
fitable : leaving nothing to other hands that we are capable of exe- 
cuting ourfelves. 

*¢ Upon this principle I have endeavaured to conduét myfelf in the 
two former volumes: wherein, how much foever dealing in mat- 
ters of curiofity and novelty, 1 have all along had real benefit in 
view ; and have paffed over feveral curious fubjeéts occurring upon 
the way, becaufe they feemed unavailing to the main purpofe. It 
having been my intention to draw up fuch a fcheme of nature and 
the fundamentals of natural religion, founded upon the bafis of ex- 
perience and obfervations refulting therefrom, as might appear com- 
pact and confiflent throughout to the ftudious and difpaffionate ; 
yet I do not prefent it as a convenience for common ufe, nor deny 
that it may contain fome parts difguftful, or even dangerous, to 
common apprehentions ; therefore, fince I cannot content myfelf 
with doing a little fervice while there feems a poflibility of doing 
more, ; I fhall now apply my attention to general convenience, and 
endeavour to produce fomething wherein the plain man may find 
his account: yet ftriving, if poffible, fo to connect my following 
labours with the foregoing, that the ftudious and clear-fighted fhall 
not take exceptions againit them.” 

Our author appears, from thefe remarks, not to be per- 
fe&ly fatistied with his preceding lucubrations ; how far the 
prefent are better calculated for the ufe of the p/ain man than 
the former for the /iudious and clear-/ighted the public in ge- 
neral will in time determine. To enable our readers to 
judge more {peedily of the defign and merit of the perfor- 
mance, we fhall feleét fome pafiages on the moft popular and 
interefting topics.---On the fubje& of uniformity in reli- 
gion our author makes the following refleétions : 

** Much difcourfe has paffed in the world upon uniformity, and 
indeed a uniformity of proteflion were a defirable thing, as prevent- 
ing difcordance among mankind, and a contempt of religion in ge- 
nera!, For religious teuds being the moft mifchievous and ran- 
corous of any, no care can be too great toavoidthem. Nor is any ‘ 
thing more contrary to the grand purpofe of religion, the general 
good, than for men to perfuade themfelves they do God fervice in 
vexing and i'l-treating one another ; or more injurious to his glory, 
than to imagine him entertaining a hatred and enmity againtt his 
creatures. And the bulk ci mankind, unable to ftrike out any 
thing of themfelves, would have no reftraint upon their paflions, 
no awe or dependance, or perhaps no thought of an invifible po- 
wer governing both woilds, it they were not let into it by — 
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and authority : but authority and cuftom have the ftronger influence 
the more generally they are compl:ed with. , 
‘© Therefore it 1s expedient and neceflary to have fome form of 
doctrine generally agreed to, for preferving peace and a regard to 
futurity among the people. And the more concife and timple this 
form can be contrived the better: becaufe more comprehentive, as 
being eafier accommodated to the diveriity of characters. But no 
ettablifhed form can contain the whole of every man’s opinions ; 
tor unle!s he ftrikes out fomething of his own from what has been 
taught Sim he will make very little proficiency in religion: and 
the fame exprefliins convey very ditferent ideas to a number of 
hearers ; fo that ir is not to be concluded that we have all exadtly 
the {ame fentiments, becsufe we all join in the fame form of words. 
‘* How thort is the firtl article of our creed! I believe in God 
the Father almighty, maxe* of heaven and earth. Yet how va- 
rious are our conceptions of the iupreme Being? Some conceive 
him governed by human affections, fuch as anger, hatred, defire of 
honour, favour, comp/acenve to thofe who refemble him ; abfo- 
lutely uncertain of the turns of free will, unable to make his work 
perfect, but perpetually interpofing to mend what falls out amifs ; 
hurt by offences which he cannot remit without an amends made 
him in value. Others believe him exempt from paffiun of all 
kinds, aéting invariably by reafon, juft fuch as ours, only not liable 
to error, and fomewhat better informed, as having a larger fcene to 
contemplate, proceeding upon the reétitude refulting from a nature 
of things which was not of his own production. Others again 
hold him the author of reafon itlelf, of qualities, forms and ef- 
fences, as well as of fubftances, leaving nothing to chance or con- 
tingency, able to provide adequate caufes for bringing all his pur- 
potes to bear, never interpofing on fudden emergencies from an un- 
torefeen neceffiry, but in confequence of his own pre-determination 
to interpofe. 
‘* Then for the epithet Almighty, if any one would fee what 
multitude of reflections that alone gives {cope to, let him read over 
octor Barrow’s long fermon upon the Greek word Pantocratoor. 
Seneca fuppofed the elements uncreated, and gave that for the rea- 
fon why the world was not berter made, becaufe fome of the ele- 
ments being fluggifh and untractable, could not be brought into a 
compleater form: yet he allowed that God had made as good a 
world as his materials were capable of. So he would not have 
fcrupled joining with us in repeating, Maker of heaven and earth. 
And though now we all believe the materials created by the fame 
hand that worked them up intoa regular fyftem, yet we are not fo 
unanimous with refpeét to the time. It is the common opinion, I 
fuppofe, that they were created juit when wanted for the ufes we 
fee them put to: but many learned and pious men have holden 
them exiftent, and perhaps employed in other ufes, before the Mo- 
faic creation; much more that the glorious fun and immeafurably 
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‘¢ How fhall we expound heaven fo as to compafs a uniformity 
of fentiments ? The common people place it in the atmofphere ; 
whence the expreffions of the birds of heaven, the dews of heaven, 
and the heavens opening when it lightens. Some may begin it juft 
above the atmofphere: others perhaps remove it beyond the ftarry 
{phere and vifible univerfe. But when we refleét on the earth’s 
motion in her annual orbit, we fhall find that was heaven yefterday 
which is earth to-day, and the {pace contained in the room I now 
fit in will be part of heaven to-morrow. Some perhaps may ima- 
gine that heaven is not local, but it is our immertion into body that 
excludes us from thence: fo that if all our material bars could be 
burften afunder, we fhould inftantly find ourfelves in heaven without 
removing from our places. 

** Thus a perfect uniformity of fentiment is neither practicable 
nor needful: it is enough that we agree together fo far as that we 
may act in concert upon the common occafions of life, and not dir 
fturb one another in our religious exercifes. Therefore our laws 
have wifely provided for fuch a uniformity of profeffion as is re+ 
quifite to maintain order and good harmony, and keep alive a fenfe 
of religion in all parts of the community: giving full liberty and 
indulgence to any diverfity of opinions that does not tend to invali- 
date thofe provifions, and unfettle the minds of the people.” 

Our author would have even this liberty, however, to be 
ufed cautioufly ; 

** For,” fays he, ‘* fpeculative opinions may have an influence 
upon praétical, and one man’s fpeculations, though innocent and 
falutary to himfelf, may caufe difquietude and do mifchief in the 
mind of another, who perhaps will draw inferences from them the 
author never intended nor would think confequential, tending to 
overthrow fome eftablifhed tenet, or even fubverfive of religion and 
good manners. For in every fcience, thofe who make it their bufi- 
nefs to dive into the depths of it, find a very different fcene of 
things ‘from thofe who take only fo much as is requifite for 
common ufe: and fuch as have beftowed much thought upon the 
foundations of right and wrong, difcover many contrarieties and ab- 
furdities in the popular notions ; as on the other hand their refine- 
ments appear unintelligible and abfurd to the generality. There- 
fore it behoves every man to regard not only what is rational, con- 
fiftent and wholefome to himfelf, but what will continue fo when 
thrown into a diverfly moulded imagination; referving the former 
for his private ufe, or for thofe of a fimilar caft, but dealing out the 
latter only to all comers.” 

Our author adopts here the famous diftin€tion of the an- 
cient philofophers, between their efoteric and cxoteric do€trines, 
the one to be trufted only with adepts, the other to be com- 
municated to the vulgar. His defcription of a philofopher, 
adting on this plan, is as follows. 

“* Meeknefs, candour, opennefs of temper, and unreferyed be- 
nignity, are characteriftics of the true philofopher, He aims at 
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genuine happinefs, not at any fpecious glare of it as feen through 
the optics of paffion or fancy. e purfues knowledge for the ufe, 
not the credit of it, and defires reputation no further than as it may 
gain him better attention, and thereby enable him to do better fer- 
vice. He choofes his fcience, not as the moft noble and moft ele- 
vated above all others, but as moft fuited to his particular genius and 
circumftances in life. For he knows the bufinefs of the world 
cannot be carried on without many heads varioufly qualified, and 
it behoves each labourer to take that part of the work for which 
nature and fortune have peculiarly adapted him: that being the 
moft noble and becoming to every one, wherein he may proceed 
with greateft profit to the community. He fees that active pro- 
feifions ate more neceffary to the public well-being than fpecula- 
tive, and that many of them require as great acutenefs of parts, 
foundnefs of judgment, and as piercing fagacity, as the depths of 
philofophy. 

** Though his thoughts are continually raifed up to objects 
above the common obfervance, he does not think himfelf higher in 
merit or accomplifhment upon that account. For as a failor or- 
dered up the main-maft top to defcry fhips or clouds or promonto- 
ries at a diftance, though higher in fituation, is not higher in rank 
and eminence than the crew below, who take their meafures ac- 
cording to his fignals: fo he confiders himfelf as placed upon fome 
watch-tower, there to fit a careful fpectator of the earth with its 
inhabitants, their ways, natures, and all that pafles therein, and 
the heavens with all their glories; only to draw notices from 
thence for the fervices of his fellow-labourers, bufied in employ- 
ments below as ufeful and as laudable. 

‘* But he knows that in all profeffions there are certain technical 
terms and technical trains of thinking unintelligible to thofe who 
are not converfant in the bufinefs, though perhaps of fuperior un- 
derftandings and more extenfive knowledge. ‘Therefore he com- 
municates his notices where he judges they will be underftood : 
for he efteems nothing too good for any body, but if he withholds 
his light from any, it is not owing toa fupercilious opinion of their 
unworthinefs, but to their inability to receive them ; which inabi- 
lity he does not attribute to a dulnefs of apprehenfion, or any 
other defect that might leffen them in his eftimation, but toa want 
of the preparation neceflary for that particular purpofe. 

** Nor is he more prone to monopolize than to defpife; for 
what valuables he poffeffes are of a nature to be imparted without 
diminifhing the ftock of the owner. Neither does he grudge any 
perfon whatever benefit he can do him; but he knows that one 
man’s meat may prove another man’s poifon, and it would be no 
benefit to give another what muft difagree with him, So he chan- 
ges or difguifes his potions, not with intention to deceive, but to 
render them innocent and falubrious. For he ftudies to make the 
good he does as extenfive as poflible, which he knows cannot be 
efieted without paying as much regard to conftitutions as to the 
Rature of the remedies. He finds the current language among 
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mankind variable and uncertain, their words changing colours when 
tranfported into other phrafes, and their expreilions varioufly under- 
ftood according to the occafion. So he is torced to form a language 
of his own, the terms whereof may be fteady, fo as not to entangle 
his thoughts in equivocations, but capable of bcing conftructed into 
a compact and regular fyftem, from whence his occational reafon- 
ings may {pring like branches growing from a tree. 

** As he purfues knowledge to its foundations, it appears there 
in a different form from what it does upon the furface, and leads 
him into refieétions unfamiliar to common comprehenfion, becauie 
generally unheeded as being ufelefs in common life. For the rules 
of action often take a different caft from the reafons giving them 
birth ; and, like a winding road, feem to carry the traveller quite 
away from the point whereto they will conduct at laf. -Theretore 
he has one fet of doctrines for his private ufe, and another for his 
neighbours: not that they vary in fubitance, for the drift of both 
is to infufe as pure, contiitent and fublime notions of the Deity as 
poflible, to bring the mind {atisfied with herfelf, to direét and ani- 

nate the receiver in fulfilling the focial and prudential duties of 
his ftation ; but the one is a tranflation of the other into the vul- 
gar language. 

“* For if he were to deliver his fentiments in his own, he would 
be fo far from dealing honeftly with his hearers, that he weuld 
prevaricate and deceive them egregioufly, by conveying ideas, the 
moft foreign to his real thoughts. If he talked of intereft, they 
would underftand him of getting money or preferment: if he re- 
commended gratification, they would think only of the prefent 
fancy ftarting up in their heads: if he aflerted God to be totally 
exempt from paifion or affection, they would imagine there could 
be neither favour nor vengeance, neither reward nor punifhment: 
if he reprefented him incapable of receiving pleafure or vexation 
from any thing we do, they would fuppofe it all one in what man- 
ner we behave, all actions being beheld with equal indifference by 
the ali-feeing eye, Therefore to convey his real fentiments he 
mutt difyuife and even contradict them, the idioms of the two lan- 
guages being fo widely different, that to keep the {pirit of the ori- 
ginal, he muit fometimes exprefs himfeif directly oppofite to the 
articles of his own creed.” 

‘There is certainly much truth in the foregoing refleétions ; 
but we are in doubt, if there be many plain men who would 
think fuch a double-dealing philofopher poffeffed of that 
candour, opennefs of temper, and unreferved benignity, 
which the writer imputes to him, The fa& is, that, from 
the very general diflemination of knowledge in modera 
times, there is now not fo much difference between the adéepis 
and the vulgar as in former times. In matters of myftery, 
indeed, pretended adepts muft affe&t a language unintelligible 
to the vulgar, in order to conceal their real ignorance, and 
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fhield them from difgrace : but as to ufeful {cience and prac- 
tical knowledge of every kind, it requires little more than a 
{incere intention in the adept to communicate information, 
to enable even the vulgar to comprehend him. In our au- 
thor’s chapter on Freedom of Thought, we have the following 
contraft of the bigot and the freg-thinker ; which, though it 
be long, as we cannot eafily abridge it, we ihall take the free- 
dom to cite at large ; as it difplays the writer’s talent for 
defcription ; in which he appears to iucceed better than in 
argument. 

‘¢ The high veneration commonly inculcated for the ways and 
principles men have been brought up in, becomes transferred co 
the internal fenfe as foon as they conceive it opening, that is, as 
foon asit feems to diflinguifh the character of truth, or expedience 
independent on the teacher’s authority; efpecially if it difcovers 
errors and imperfections in the things they have been taught; for 
then it appears more venerable than that they were habituated to 
venerate. This veneration for their fagacity of difcernment, and 
the predeterminations fixed thereby, not unfrequently grows into 
a ftrong paffion which cafts fhackles upon the thought: for inno- 
cent miftake or ignorance may proceed from other caufes, but it is 
always fome fecret pailion that infringes upon our liberty, forcing 
us into atrain of thought conformable to its interelts, and reftrain- 
ing us from looking upon whatever feems to endanger them. It 
wou'd be endlefs to hunt after all the extravagancies this paffion 
leads into; but when it happens to take the road of religion, it divides 
into two principal branches : one upon confidence of knowing the 
road better and running greater lengths in itthan any body e:fe, and 
this ends in bigotry; and the other of having found the beaten 
road hollow, as running along fairy ground, with a refolution of 
{tcering as wide from it as poflible, and this draws off into what is 
ufuilly called treethinking. 

‘** But how far afunder foever thefe two branches may point, 
one may obferve a refemblance in the manner of laying them out, 
and.a mixture of each others character in the projectors. For the 
bigot is a free-thinker with refpedct to the doctors of his church, 
delighting to cenfure their expofitions and practices, as deviations 
from the primitive purity: and the free-thinker is a bigot to cer- 
tain favourite principles, the infallibiliry of his reafon, the feife 
evidences of abftracted truths, the abfurdity of divine interpofi- 
tions, and the touch-ftone of ridicule, nor will he hear a word that 
fhould be fpoken of them difrefpeéttully. 

** Both are alike prefumptuous, arrogant, felf-fufficient, indiffo- 
lubly wedded to their own peculiar notions, confiding in their fa- 
gucity of difcerning truths intuitively ; judging of their merit by 
comparifon, and therefore looking upon the reft of mortals with a 
contemptuous pity, thereby to heighten their own fuperiority over 
them; impatient of contiadiétion, ftcorning to learn, as implying 
imperfection, but aiming to draw all others after them ; ambitious 
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of thining every where, and appearing perfons of confequence, 
difdainful of common atchievements, but pufhing always at extra 
ordinary lengths. 

“¢ The views of both lie confined within a fcanty compafs, for 
they little care to obferve human nature, to ftudy the paffions and 
affections, their proper balance, their ufes and abufes, to confult 
the general convenience, to {uit their doétrines to the capacities, and 
the various ftations of life wherein men are engaged ; but frame 
their fyftem, both of opinion and conduct, agreeably to their owa 
fituation and ufages, and then expect that every body fhould con- 
form ftriétly to their plan. They make mighty pretence of zeal 
for the public good, but then it extends only to fuch of the public 
as chime in with their fchemes ; for all the refi they deteft or defpife. 

*¢ Both entertain narrow conceptions of the fupreme Being, 
taking their idea of him from human affections and human under- 
ftanding, and confidently perfuading themfelves that their picture 
is an exact copy of their original: thus deprefling him to their own 
level, as a fhorter way than ftriving to imitate his perfeétions ; and 
depreciating their fellow-creatures until they conceit themfelves 
raifed far above the mid-way between them and their creator. Both 
agree to place the whole fum and fubftance of religion in forms and 
creeds; which the one therefore regards as the fole thing effential, 
in contempt of practical fentiments and the common duties of their 
ftation ; while the other, finding no effential value in them, con- 
cludes unfavourably of religion itielf, as containing nothing either 
folid or ufeiul. 

** The bigot has been carefully trained up, or terrified by the 
rantings of fome gitted preacher into a ferious and induftrious 
temper ; he plies clofe to his leflons, and gains applaufe for his di- 
ligence and proficiency ; he heats grievous lamentations at the uni- 
verfal depravity and biindnefs of mankind, is perpetually taught 
the doctrine of the ftrait gate, and put in mind how happy it is 
that he has the means and difpofition of mind afforded for entering 
it. He looks upon ir as his indifpenfible duty to attain a higher 
degree of perfection than ever yet was attained, at leaft fince the 
primitive uines: he atfects to talk meanly of himfelf, as unable to 
do or think any thing that is good; but that God will give his 
abundant grace to fuch as call upon him earneftly. He fighs and 
groans at the infatuation of mankind, as giving real grief and vexa- 
tion to the Hoiy Spirit, whole tondnefs thereby becomes more 
ftrongly attached to thofe very few that feek him, and he is fure 
none feek him more earneftly than himfelf ; fo of courfe he mutt 
be the prime favourite of Heaven, to whom he is become neceflary, 
becaufe without him there would be no true worfhip in the world. 

‘“* He thows a ftrong propenfity to work miracles, but the inqui- 
fitivenefs of the times not permitting, he deals largely in fecret 
whifpers, private illuminations, and inward feelings, wherein no- 
body can contradiét him. Providence feems to have nothing elfe 
to do than to tend his minute motions, and every little turn of 
chance refpecting him is an interpofition of Heaven. He — 
himfe 
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himfelf humble, but fees none comparable to himfelf in that only 
valuable quality, a zea! for ihe divine glory : if he has any fincere 
witkes for the good of others, they are overwhelmed by the joy of 
gathering a multitude of followers, whom he ftrives to chide and 
aright into his train, rather tnan to invite and perfuade: tor he 
does ail in eagerscis and anger; and whoever proves retractory, he 
ceniures and damns moft unmercifully. He penetrates into the ie- 
cret coun.els of Heaven, iees minutely its ways of proceeding, 
what isa mercy, and what a judyment: for having the fpirit of 
the Lord, he muft know the mind of the Lord, and be the {ure in- 
terpreter of his word, which, to the carnal-minded, that is, to all 
other perfons, appears in fuch manner as that feeing they do not 
fee, and hearing they do noc underftand. 

‘© He ivarches the feriptures daily, for he talks fearce any other 
language, hunts perpetually for texts to fupport his particular per- 
fuations, turns the moft toreign fo as to make them ferve his pur- 
pete, introduces them by head and fhoulders upon the moft tnfling 
oca‘ions, and this he calls fearching. He fiads them inculcate 
ftrongly the duties of prayer, of abflinence, of alms-giving, of de- 
vout exercifes, together with a good lite: fo he pronounces a good 
lire to contiit wholly in them, and that crying inceflantly, Lord, 
Lord! is doing the will of our Father which is in heaven. He 
would have every bedy hunt lectures from morning to night, or fing 
pialms every third hour, or continually ejaculate at their work, or 
mingle prayers among their diverfions, ftarve themfelves both in 
food and cloathing, but give him all their money to difpofe of in 
pious ules, and purchafe himfelt more followers and more adora- 
tion. He fcorns to ftudy human nature, for nature is utterly cor- 
rupted by the fall, and we are to act as contrary to it as poflible, 
living in the world as though we were not in the world, 

He wants calmnefs egough to ob‘erve that a crooked ftick muft 
be bent the contrary way, juit fo much beyond the line, as you ex- 
pect it will recoil after taking off your hand ; fo a prudent teacher 
will enjoin a greater ftri€tnefs than he withes fhould be adhered to, 
allowing for the recoil of natural appetites, old defires and habits : 
but he keeps bending on with all his might, until by continual 
preflure he brings the ftick to remain in the oppofite curvature. 
He moves folely by zeal, and is an utter itranger :o difcretion ; nor 
ever regards what is feafible, but what is right in his own theory. 
He contiders not that there are many necetlary profeffions which 
require the whole application to fulfil the duties of them, and that 
men may be pious and ufeful members of fociety, without being 
divines: but having nothing elfe to do himfeif, with ncuher know- 
ledge, genius, nor ability for any other employment, he would 
perfuade all mankind to follow their refpective callings only by the 
bye, making divinity their principal ftucy, becaufe then they mutt 
all refort to his oracle, tram whence alone they can receive it ge- 
nuine. 

“* The freethinker perhaps too has imbibed his principles from 
the perfons among whom he was bred up; or perhaps has been 
Vor. VIII. Xx bred 
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bred up in no principles at all, but catches at any fpecious pre. 
tences fuggefted to cover him from the fhame of following un- 
controuled appetite and humour. which he calls nature ; or it may 
be, nas been educated a litle too finéily by perfons better verfed 
in the forms and trsets of religion, than the ends they were calcu- 
lated to aniwer ; but, being of a lively volatile temper, he digetts 
nothing of what is taugh. him, hi Jeffons become dry, ail appears 
tafk and burihen, ana he defpairs of ever moking the proficiency 
required of him as an inditpenfible duty. Under this uneafinets 
he meets with fomebody who in a confident air talks flighting!y of the 
difcipline that has difturbed him, refleéts on bis teachers as pro- 
ceeding more by rote than judgment, finds fault with their docu- 
ments, and perhaps juftly, in the manner they have been delivered ; 
convinces him that forms and articles have nothing cflential :n them, 
that if men would do what they know to be right, performing their 
duties as members of focicty, they would want nothing elle; and 
makes wond’rous merry with the dogmaticalnefs of pedants, and 
the fuperfliticns currently efteemed facred among the vulgar. 

*© Thefe comfortable difcourfes, addrefied both in the argumen- 
tative and ludicrous parts to the good ferfe of ovr pupil, well {uit 
ing h's couveniene and {prightly temper, quickly wear off what 
litile reverence he may have remaining for his inftructors : he is 
confcious of having received no benefit from their teaching, nor 
found any thing dceper than form and words; fees himfelt wifer 
than them, and rejoices in the freedom of thought, now at length 
emancip.ied from their fetters. But whatever fource he derives 
his notions from, whether education, example of his parents, ot 
accidental infinuations that have gained credit with him by hitting 
his fancy, he etteems them all his own difcoveries ; for he will take 
nothing upon trufl, nor otherwife than as hints, until made his own 
by having the fan¢tion of his judgment. He hates trouble, thinks 
all painful invettigation needlefs, as tending only to perplex, and 
makes his decifions eafily, without fcruple or diflidence, 

*¢ This gives him a tuperlative conceit of his own underftandiog, 
which can difcern right and wrong at a glance; for whatever 
ftrongly iirikcs his fancy carries an intrinfic Leauty, and whatever 
does not coincide with his ideas, he will venture to fay muft be ab- 
furd in itfelf: by thefe marks he diitinguifhes the eflence of things, 
as the eye diflinguifhes colours upon infpection. in this faculty he 

articipates of the divine nature ; for God is perfect reafon, whofe 
intelligence may indeed be fomewhat large: ia compafs, but in kind, 
he will venture to fay, muft be juft the fame with his own: for 
there are no degrees in certainty and intuition; the merett ideot 
who ean juft know two and two make four, knows that as certain 
as Newton. He talks much of a nature of things, binding upon 
the Almighty, and marking out the field for omnipotence to range 
in, therefore, by knowing that, he knows precifely what God can, 
or cannot do: but he never vouchfafes to explain what he means 
by nature, or what by things; and if you afk him, he laughs at 
your upidity, or when moit gracious, tells, you, that you will not 
‘ know, 
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know, for fear it might undeceive you in fome prejudice of edu 
cation. 

‘* He knows nothing of human nature, as if man was not among 
the things whofe nature is continually in his mouth, but expects 
that every porter and chairman fhould difcern what is right, with- 
out inftruction or guidance. He never trics to improve the know- 
ledge of mankind, or fimke out any practical fyftem preferable to 
thole in vogue; whofe ufes he takes no pains to examine, nor what 
inconvenience might enfue, if they were abolifhed, without fubfti- 
tuting fomerthing better intheir room. His delight lies wholly in op- 
poliion: if men believe nothing that is taught them, it is enough ; 
no matter what elfe they believe. To build up would be laborious 
and pedantic, much more to defend fuch an edifice as he could 
raife, if it fhould chance to be attacked: fo he takes the eafier, 
pleafanter, fater tafk of pulling down. He loves to pick holes or 
make them wherever he can, to trip up an adverfary at unawares, 
or find an infirmity in perfons of eftemed characters. 

‘* He is not fo prone to anger as the digor, except now and then 
when gravelled in argument, but as urter a ftranger to difcretion : ye 
for he will have his joke in feafon and out of feafon, and is never Uh ii 
better pleafed than in puzzling an illirerate perfon upon fome com- hy ib 
mon article of belief. Ridicule is his trufty weapon, as doing its 
work much quicker or cleverer than argument; for whac cannot 3 
ftand that touchftone, muft needs be abfurd : but any queer fellow i 
that tries to joke upon him only makes himfelf ridiculous; for he 6 
never fees an abfurdity in his own character, though pointed out 
ever fo clearly ; fo fees no joke in any thing faid to expofe it, and 
will venture to fay, he knows what is a good jeft, as well as a good P 
reafon. He affects to apppear mighty full of doubts, but in reality 
never doubted of any thing: for what he pretends to doubt of, he 
is abfolutely fure muft be talfe, becaufe he difcerns the character of 
abfurdity in it by his moral fenfe. 

‘* He takes his idea of Chriflianity fometimes from the extra- 
vagancies of the Methodifts, fometimes from the tyrannical policy of 
the Papifts, and perceives no inconfiftency in making it either the 
delufion of filly enthufiafts, or the deep-laid {chemes of crafty de- 
ceivers, to raife immenfe riches and power, according as ferves his 
prefent purpofe. He runs down charity, and cries up benevolence ; 
but grofsly miftakes both the one and the other: for he places cha- 
rity folely in building churches or giving money to beggars, and 
benevolence in eafinefs of carriage and a chearful converfation, of 
in doing any obliging office for a friend or acquaintance, that may 

be done without much trouble to yourfelf. He abhors perfecution, 
as an invafion of the rights of mankind; but he criticifes and 
teizes, derides and runs down, with his contemptuous fneer, what- 
ever he does not like, the only means of perfecution in his power ; 
as if mankind had not a fight to candid and equitable judgmenc 
with refpe& to their good name, as well as to their liberties and pro- 
perties. He ~ at Satan and the burning fiery furnace; and 


remarks very profoundly that anger is a paffion, and God being dif. 
X 2 paffionate 
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p:ffionate reafon, cannot be angry nor difpleafed with any body: 
but could do ro more than give men the faculty of reafon witha 
freedom of indifference which if they abufe by fuperit:tion and bi- 
gotry, they mutt inevitably run themielves into perpetual mifchief, 
nor can the divine power help them, tur it 1s not in the nature of 
things that they thould be happy. 

Some farther {pecimens of this work in a future Review. 


E, 


The Outlines of a Scheme for the general Relief, Infiruction, Em- 
ployment, and Maintenance of the Poor, Sc. Humbly fubmit- 
ted to the Confideration of Parliament. No Price nor Book fe- 
ler’s Name. 


At a time when the poor’s rates are become an intole- 
rable burthen to almoft every parifh in the kingdom, and the 
me:nbers of the legiflature are contriving fome method to allevi- 
ate them, the refle€tionsof every fenfible and difinterefted friend 
to his country, cannot fail of meeting with a favourable re- 
ception; even though they fhould fail of offering a compleat 
remedy for the evil complained of : matters of a comprehen- 
five nature, as this writer juftly obferves, when viewed in 
the grots, frequently appearing feafible, that are found to 
contain infuperable difficulties and to involve palpable contra- 
di&tions, when confidered inthe detail. Not that the author 
is aware of any objeétion, exifting againft the effential parts. 
of his defign, but what hecan fully anfwer. Of thefe effen- 
tial parts we thall juft give the heads, and leave our readers 
to judge for themtelves of their practicability and propricty. 
It is propoted, ** ft. ‘Vo ditfolve all work-houfes ; all public 
hofpitals and infirmaries; all alms-houfes, charity-ichools, 
and houtes of induftry, &c. of every fpecies and denomina- 
tion. 

“¢ 2, It is propofed to apply the revenues and eftates of the {aid par- 
tial foundations (fee Prop, 1.) towards the general purpofe of erect- 
ing and eftablithing @ /uficient number of towns, in proper fituations, 
In every part of the kinvdom, to be called sozvas of refuge. 

** 3. Thefe towns of refnze to be built upon foretts, commons, and 
crown lands, &ec. and a fiticient quantity of land to be enclofed, 
manured, and annexed to each town, for the purpofe of feeding 
cattle, and raifing corn and vegerables for the ufe of the inhabitants ; 
the furplus, if any, of the perifhable articles, to be from time to 
time publicly fold in the auction-rooms, or cheque markets, to be 
hereafter inentioned. Corn to be ftored in the public granary ; a 
certain quantity to be perpetually in referve againft times of {carcity. 

** 4. A gee 
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«© 4. A general treafury to be eftablifhed in London; to’be called 
the Bunk of Mercy, tor the reception of all monies appropriated to - 
the ufe and {upport of the towns of refuge. 

“5, To continue the collectionsof parochial poor’s rates in the ufu« 
al manner, till the soquns of refuge are eftablifhed upon a permanent 
foundation ; after which the annual collections for the maintenance 
of the poor to ceafe ; and the parifhes to be only fubject to make up 
their refpective proportions of occafional deficiencies, trom time to 
ume, if any fhould happen to arife. 

© 6, To receivethe charitable contributions and legacies of all per- 
fons difpofed to encourage and affift the profecution of this fcheme. 

“¢9, To fell annuities for lives upon the credit of the Bank of Mer- 
cy; and to raife fuins by fubfeription, to be paid off at a proper rate 
of intereft in a limited time, out of the profits of the chegue markets 
and manufactories, to be eftablifhed in each town. 

‘“ §, Fifty per cent. of all winnings at games of hazard, above a 
certain fum, to be paid upon oath to the truitees; or, in detaule 
thereof, it thall be lawful for the truftees to fue for, and recover the 
whole, upon information of the lofer, taken upon oath, and corro- 
borated bv the evidence of one or more credible witneiles; one 
moiety whereof to be returned to the lofer, and the other tranfmit- 
ted to the Bank of Mercy. If the lofer negleéts to inform, any other 
per‘on’s teftimony to be valid, if properly {upported. 

** g, Every perfon who fhall receive fubfcriptions for public enter- 
tainments, fhall, as foon as tie fubfcription is full, or is come toa 
period, deliver a copy thereof upon oath, and at the fame time pay 
the {um of twenty-five per cent into the hands of the truttees. 

** 10, Every theatre, and other place of public entertainmenc fhail . 
be attended by a truftee and proper aififtants, who fhall receive two- 
pence out of every fhilling taken by the proprictors, and twopence 
tor every fhilling to be paid by every auditor or fpectator. 

**11, Every merchant, mafter workman, artificer, and thopkeeper, 
&c. to deduct five per cent. from the wages of every clerk and jour- 
heyman in a ftate of celibacy, and two and a half per cent. from the 
wages of every married man in full employ, and pay the amount 
thereof, at certain periods, into the hands of the trutlees upon oath. 
This article to exrend only to thofe workmen whofe wages exceed 
twelve thillings per week, and not even to them, unlefs it fhould be 
tound abfolutely neceflary, on account of the infufliciency of every 
practicable means to anfwer the intended purpole. However, as 
this deduction will not be much greater than the expence of a box 
club, and much greater advantages will be derived from it than can 
arife trom any fociety or affuciation of that kind, no great objection 
can really rife againit it. 

** 12, Charity fermons to be preached in every church, chapel, 
and other place of public worfhip, four times a year, and the collec- 
tions to be paid inte the Bank of Mercy. 

* 13. Ail public companies and bodies corporate, to pay ten per 
cent. of the excefs of the revenues, above their annual expences, 
into the Bank of Mercy, 
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*¢ 14. All perfons keeping horfes (except for bufinefs) hounds 
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and livery-fervants, to pay a certain ftipend into the Bank of Mercy th 
every year. ad 

‘* 15. Some of the public buildings and conveniences in each town, th 
to be as follows, viz. 

** A chapel, guardian’s houfe, accomptant’s houfe and offices, er 
fteward’s ditto, a fet of work-fhops and warehoufes, market-place, th 
library, leéture-room, laundry, grainery, wafh-houfe, bake-houfe, fi 
brew-houfe, butchery, coal-vaults, kitchen, dining-halls, dwelling. 
houfes for the married, and lodging-rooms for the fingle inhabitants ; b 
houfes for the mafter workmen, or town foremen, town- hall, fut- i 
ling-houfe, infirmary, nurfery, lying-in hofpital, prifon, mad-houfe, it 
f{chool for the children, ditto, for adults, baths, {wimming-pools, ti 
auction-room, grounds for recreation and gymnaftic exercifes, &c. 

&c. Add to which a competent number of large rooms, to ferve as b 
meeting houfes, for the ufe of proteftant diffenters, of every deno- g 
mination. t 

*¢ 16, The feveral work-fhops and ware houfes to be ftocked with u 

tools and materials of every kind. V 
** 17. To receive every perfon, however circumftanced, who fhall f 
apply for relief or ewployment immediately, and without any ex- 
ception whatfoever to age, fex, country, or condition. f 


*¢ 18. As foon as the torvas of refuge are eftablifhed, to put all the ? 
penal laws in force againft vagrants, public proftitution, idlenefs, 
immorality, and beggary, with the moft unremitting rigour, and 
make the penalties as formidable as poffible. f 

** 19. No perfon to be rejected and turned out of the towzs of re- ! 
Suge at any time, or on any account whatfcever, notwithftanding re- 
peated offences againft eftablifhed rules and laws of the sown ; but 
fuch perfon to fuffer feparate imprifonment, &c. for fuch mal-prac- 
tices ; and when fet at liberty, to be received again into the com- 

munity free from any imputation; and every one who fhall refic& 
upon, or upbraid any fuch perfon on account of his former tranf- 
greilions or punifhment, to fuffer a thort feparate imprifonment. 

** 20. All the sows of refuge to be walled round, and, though 
free adiniflion fhould be granted at every hour in the night, no one 
perfon fhould be permitted to go out on any pretence whatever 
(without efpecial leave of the guardian) until a certain hour in the 
morning. 

“« 21. Several large dry warm buildings to be ereéted, and fur- 
nifhed with clean ftraw and coarfe warm blankets, to ferve as dor- 
mitories for every pauper who may apply. 

** 22. Each town of refuge to be governed by a certain number 
of truftees anda guardian, to be diftinguithed by fome honourable 
titles and infignia ; the right of appointment of the truftees to be 
vetted in Parliament, and the faid truftees to elect the guardian from 
among themfelves annually ; thefe honorary officers to be gentle- 
men of independent fortunes, of known humanity, and totally uain- 
terefted in any branch of manufactures 
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23, It is propofed that an exact balance fhould be obferved in 
the economy of the éowns of refuge, that no one may enjoy any one 
advantage, or labour under any tingle difadvantage more than ano- 
ther. 

‘ 24. All perfons who have learned a handicraft trade to be ex- 
ercifed in that trade, either by the day or by the piece; and be fur- 
ther inftru¢ted and improved in his trade, if he fhould be found de- 
ficient. 

© 2¢. A competent number of fkilful mafter workmen in every 
branch, to be appointed to fuperintend and direét the under work- 
men, and prevent any {poil and wafte in the materials, and alfo to 
inftrué fuch poor lads or adults as fhall chufe to be bound in appren- 
ticefhip to the guardians and truftees. 

‘* 26, All poor lads and girls of proper age, who {hall apply to 
be apprenticed to the guardian and truftees, to be accepted, their 
genius to be confulted, and to be put to liking to three trades of 
their own nomination ; one of which they fhall be obliged to fix 
upon within a limited time, or be afterwards employed in mere 
works of labour; referving in either cafe proper times for their in- 
ftruction, in reading at leaft. 

‘“* 27, All fuch perfons as fhall diftinguifh themfelves by their 
fkill or induftry, during the time of their refidence in the towns of 
refuge, to have pecuniary gratnities, at {uch times, and in fuch pro- 
portions, as fhall be judged reafonable. 

‘¢ 28. Hours of working to be from fix in the morning until 
fix in the evening, except where the workmen are employed & the 

lece. 

x 29. People employed by the piece to be fubject to fuch pu- 
nifhment as the law fhall inflict, upon neglecting to finith their 
work, &c, 

‘© 30. Prizes to be allotted for ufeful inventions, improvements, 
and difcoveries, in any manual art, &c. made by the inhabitants 
of the tows of refuge ; and proper affiftance to be given to any per- 
fon profefling himfelf to be in purfuit of any thing of that nature, 
if it fhould be judged feafible by the board of truftees. 

“* 33. Blind, maimed, and deformed people to be taught fuch 
branches of manufacture as they are capable of learning and execu- 
ting: many ufeful articles of this nature may be difcovered if pro- 
perly fought after. é 

_ * 32. As in many trades there are certain fubordinate and labo- 
rious articles, which may be executed to advantage by perfons un- 
learned in any trade, it is propofed that the guardians and truftees 
do thoroughly inform them{elves of the nature and extent of fuch 
articles in every branch of handicraft trade, and do cauie the manu- 
faéture of fuch fubordinate and laborious articles to be taught to 
fuch perfons as fhall chufe to be employed therein. _ 

** 33. Let all effeminate proteffions and trades be difcouraged as 
much as poffible among the men in the sowns of refuge :—( They 
fhould be confined to the female fex; and new branches fhould be 
foughs for wherein to inftruét them.) —Let the ladies hair-dreflers, 
men- 
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men-milliners, and mantua-makers, and all the various retailers of 
ten thoufand infignificant articles of luxury be taught to tug the car 
or ftrike on the anvil. 

*¢ 34, ‘That mafter workmen and manufacturers may not be inju- 
red by the towns of refuge, let them be invited (betore the general 
auction) to purchafe all forts of manufactured goods at fixed prices, 
equal to what they would ftand them in, if they had provided the 
materials and employed the workmen themfelves ; and no other per- 
fon to be admitted as purchafer for any kind of goods but at the ge- 
neral auctions. 

** 35. All the manufactures produced in thefe towns (except 
thofe aifpoied of to the matter workmen or manufacturers) to be fold 
at {tated period-, by public audtion, by the guardian, betore a board 
of trufiecs, to the bc ft bidders; the produce thereof to be tranfmit- 
ted to the Banh of Mercy. 

*¢ 36, All indigent ichemers and projectors for the public good, 
and a!l authors depreficd by the chilling hand of poverty, who may 
be engaged in literary works of value to Ue community, to have tree 
acceis to the guardians ana truttees of the towns of refuge ; and if 
their detigns fhould appear laudable and attainable, to be affiited, 
maiatained, and rewarded at the expence of the Bavk of Mercy.” 

Such are the principal heads of thefe outlines, to which are 
added a number of fubordinate regulations, neceflary to com- 
pleat the icheme. ‘lo theife the author hath added iome per- 
tinent reflections on deggary, and the proper provifion for the 
Foor. 

‘* The annihilation of beguary,” fays he, ** is an object of very 
great contequence ; its exificnce is no lets than an impeachment of 
the wifdom, as well as the humanity of the legiflature. The love of 
liberty, fo natural to man, fuficiendly accounts for the number of 
beggars {warming about every parc of the kingdom. Let every man 
lay his hand on his heart and tuppofe bimfelt in their fituation, and 
he will foon find be muft come to this canclufion, viz. cafual alms 
and the tree exercife of the limbs in the wholefome air are comfor- 
table and detirable, compared with the provifion made by too many 
parifhes in the kingdom. Beggary 1s oce«fioned (in part, at leafl) 
by the il] zeccnomy maintained in chote xominal places of charivy and 
induttry called «vor khoufes; the miferable inhabitants of which are 
confined in itench and nafline!s, marked out by dreffes of particular 
forms and colours, and debaied with a badge on the arm or breatt ; 
all of which, infead of confoting the unfortunate being, muft, it he 
has any fpirits /<ft, fink them to the verge of the grave: it teems, 
indeed, that the generality or people view poverty in the fame light 
as Celirquency, and treat them nearly alike. Let every man figure 
to him‘eif his being fubjeé to the low infolence of a farmer of the 
poor, branded with the hateful marks of poverty and dependeme, 
and then fay it beggary is not much better than all this. If thea 
the wretched think as you do, mifcall it not pride, it deierves a bet: 
ter name: moft of our maxims and humiliating diftinétions, refpec- 
ting 
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ting the poor, are derogatory to the native dignity of the human 
fpecies, and ought not tobe practifed in a free country. 

‘* It has been generally obferved by perfons, when I have afked 
what they would have the miferable wretches do, that the work- 
houfes are open ; this cannot be denied; it is alfo equally true, that 
they may ealily get into the gaols, places to the full as comfortable ; 
for there they may have as much liberty, with the additional advan- 
tage of having nothing to do. 

‘* T have heard of a woman who committed feveral petty thefts, 
in order to exchange the workhoufe for the gaol, being determined 
not to go into the former, and no other place but the latter remained 
for her to fhield her head from the inclemency of a winter’s fky. 
This poor wretch, not aware of the fanguinary complexion of our 
batted laws may, fome day, through mittake, goa litue too far, and 
end her miferies at the gallows. 

‘* Are the poor, the finews of the ftate, to be turned over to a ra- 
venous harpy, called a farmer of the poor ? A wretch who devours 
and fattens upon the miferable! Or, are they to be for ever fubject 
to parith officers? who, generally fpeaking, are a fet of low-bred, 
purfe-proud, ignorant, and infolent fellews ; puffed up with the im- 
portance of their office, and their imagined right of exercifing an 
imperious tyranny over the poorett clatics of their fellow creatures ; 
acruelty they feldom fail of exerting, as they prefume it raifes their 
confequence in the eye of the world ; a fort of ambition peculiar to 
that fpecies of gentry. 

** Another difadvantage the poor labour under (which calls loudly 
for redrefs) is this ; it fometimes happens that doubts arife between 
the officers of two adjoining parifhes about their obligation to relieve 
a perfon fo particularly circumftanced, as not to be able to define ex- 
actly which of the two parifhes he or fhe may belong to; or may be 
fo funk and deprefled with age and infirmity as to be {peechlefs, or 
at leaft may not be able to articulate fo as to be underftood : what is 
the confequence of this ? Not unfrequently death fteps in, while the 
officers are difputing about which parith fhould be durthened, as they 
term it, with the poor object, and fettles all their differences to their 
mutual fatisfaction, ‘Two very melancholy inftances of tifis I have 
been eye witnefs to, and yet have never been obliged to aét in pa- 
nth affairs, fo that it may reafonably be inferred that they happen 
but too frequently. : 

“ Yet atter all that has been faid, I doubt not but we fhall fill 
hear no fmall degree of boafting, in favour of our excellent provifion 
and relief of our poor brethren in workhoufes ; but this fhall not 
deter me from infifting ftill that we imprifon them ; that we deprive 
them of their liberty, which is, and ever ought to be, to every the 
meaneft of mankind, dearer than life ; and this affertion of mine is 
confirmed by experience ; it is no novelty to hear of beggars being 
diftreffed, even to death, before they will confent to be robbed of 
their liberty, and be cooped up in naftinefs and diforder ; and I ftill 
affirm, that liberty with deggary is by much more eligible of the 
two; and that no man reduced to that unhappy fituation, after ha- 
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ving made the trial, would hefitate about the choice he fhoukt 
make. 

** You are ftout and able enough, why don’t you work ? is the 
queftion generally put to a beggar, however aged, fick, and decrepit 
he may be. You who afk that queftion, why do you not employ 
the miferable creature ? O, fay you, I have nothing for him to do; 
befides I do not chufe to harbour a filthy beggar, eaten up withver- 
min and difeafe, and who at the fame time, is mott probably a thief; 
nothing remains then to be afked, but, why don’t you go to a work- 
houfe? fo that if the object would not ftarve, he mutt purchafea 
fcanty fubfiftence with the price of his Jiderty, the moit valuable 
treafure in the world. 

*¢ Every unprejudiced perfon mutt allow, that there are fome ef- 
fential defetts in our modes of providing for the poor ; for as the 
laws now ftand, they are founded in injuftice ; the prefervation of 
liberty is the natural and unalienable right of every human being; 
this cannot be denied by any man who refpects natural juftice. 

** It always will be, that temporary and partial inftitutions mutt 
have but proportionable effects ; and though we bonour the efforts 
and beneficence of the projectors and fupporters of fuch inftitu- 
tions, yet we lament their fhort continuance, and the confined {phere 
in which they thine.” 

And yet we fear that the neceffity of abolifhing fo many 
particular inftitutions already eftablifhed, will be an infupe- 
rable bar to the execution of our author’s fcheme, even fhould 
it in other refpeéts be deemed praéticable and advifeable. 
On the whole, neverthelefs, we agree with him that, 

‘* If it be to the intereft of the ftate to encourage and extend trade 
and manufactures, by the acquifition of innumerable hands, who 
now (inftead of contributing to the good of fociety) are a continual 
and fhameful tax upon it; if it be defirable to remove all motives to 
theft, public proftitution, and beggary, and to give due reward and en- 
couragement to indufiry; if it be wifhed that the poor fhould become 
good iubje&s and good men, in every fenfe of the words ; if all or 
any of thefe objects are defirable, it becomes thofe in power to fet 
about the means directly, and purfue the fame with unwearied vi- 
gour and refolution, looking to the author of all good for his benign 
blefling and affiftance in the laudable work. 


—_- 


Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe; by Thomas Chatterton, the fupps- 
fed Author of the Poems publifhed under the Names of Rowity, 
Canning, Fc. 8vo. §s. Fielding and Walker. 


given in our review, 


In addition to the anecdotes already 
of this extraordinary and unfortunate young man, we fhall 
give a fhort extra& from the preface of the prefent publica- 
tion, © 


“ The 
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“¢ The former editor hath already fet forth the few circumftances 
relative to his author, which he poffefled in common, with other 
men. The time of his birth, and death ; the names of his parents, 
his profeffion, and the confined mode of his education, are all ac- 
curately flated. Itis to be regretted, that he permitted the /ang- 
froid of the antiquary, to reprefs that warmth which the excel- 
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lence of his author might have been expected to excite ; furely, 


that excellence demanded fome few words of commendation : it is 
alfo to be lamented that he did not enter more minutely into the 
difpofition and circumftances of one whom he could not but refpect 
as an author, however he might diflike his character, as a man: 
and here it muft be confeffed, Chatterton appears to us in the moft 
unfavourable point of view. He poffeffed all the vices and irregu- 
larities of youth, and his profligacy was, at leaft, as confpicuous as 
his abilities. Although he was of a profeffion which might be faid 
to accelerate his purfuits in antiquities, yet fo averfe was he to that 
profeifion, that he could never overcome it. One of his firft efforts, 
to emerge from a fituation fo irkfome to him, was an application to 
a gentleman well known in the republic of letters ; which unfortu- 
nately for the public, and himfelf, met with a very cold reception ; 
and which the difappointed author always {poke of with a high de- 
gree of acrimony, whenever it was mentioned to him. 

‘* After his quitting Briftol, he was engaged to affift Mr. North- 
hook, in a hiftory of London, then publifhing in numbers, and, at 
the fame time, was daily writing fome piece for the magazines. 
Every effort appears to have been infufficient to ward off the ap- 
proach of poverty ; and very foon after he fettled in London, his 
diftrefs became fo great, that he meditated a defign of going to Sene- 
gal. This intention was never executed.. He continued drucg- 
ing for the bookfellers a few months, when at laft, opprefled with 
poverty and difeafe, ina fit of defpair, he put an end to his exiftence 
in the month of Auguft 1770, with a dofe of poifon. 

** Such was the wretched life, and fuch the fatal end, of one who, 
had he not prematurely finifhed his days, had bidden fair to do the 
higheft honours to Englith literature. The reader will anticipate 
every reflection of regret which can be made upon this occafion ; 
and while he fympathizes with the unfortunate, he will lament that 
one who is allowed to have been, as Mr. Warton exprefles it, “* a 
prodigy of genius,” fhould, by the mere dint of diftrefs, be tempted 
to rid himfelf of an infupportable exiftence. He will feel himfelf 
hurt at the idea that no notice fhould be taken of one who the laft 
mentioned writer pronounces would have proved the firft of Englifh 
poets, had he reached a maturer age ; and perhaps he may feel tome 
indignation againft the perfon to whom his firft application was 
made, and by whom he was treated with neglect and contempt. It 
were to be wifhed that the public was fully informed of all the cir- 
cumftances attending that unhappy application; the event of which 
deprived the world of works which might have contributed to the 
honour of the nation, as well as the comfort and happinefs of their 
unfortunate author,” 
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In lamenting the fate of this unhappy youth, and admiring 
his abilities, we cannot be of opinion, however, with Mr, 
Warton and others, in thinking him fo capital a genius, or 
that he promifed fo fair to do the higheft honours to Englith 
literature. That he was a prodigy we admit, and that the firft 
critic of the prefent age, whoever he be, might juftly call his 
productions afioni/hing, we allow : but wonders and prodigies 
are not the mafter-pieces of nature ; although the meteor of 
an hour is more ftared at than a ftar of the firft magnitude. 

It is a fhrewd and juft remark of Rouffeau that your too 
forward boys never make great men. With due deference 
alfo to thofe ingenious critics, who have fo highly extolled 
young Chatterton’s productions, we muft own we cannot trace 
thofe fublime marks of peetic genius which they pretend to 
difcover in them, Undeceived by that artificial ruft of anti- 
quity, with which he hath contrived to give his imitations an 
air of reipect and veneration, we find the fubftance he hath 
thus difguifed, like moft other objeéts of antiquarian curiofi- 
ty, mean and infignificant. At the fame time, we are far 
from looking upon this literary fraud in fo criminal a light 
as is done by certain critics ; who declare that ** he deferves 
to be branded as the wor/? of impoftors who obtrudes any thing 
upon the world under the venerable name of antiquity, which 
has not an honcft title to that charaéter.” We own we have 
not fo great a re{peét for the venerable name of antiquity as 
to brand fo innocent a piece of impofture with fuch terrible 
execration. ‘To judge of the real worth of this writer’s pro- 
ductions, the critical reader muft confider them, if poffible, 
divefted of the extraordinary circumftances of the author : in 
which cafe we are perfuaded he will find their literary merit 
but moderate, “Yo enable him in fome meafure to do this we 
fhall fele& a few extra&ts, confifting of different {pecies of 
compofition, The two following pieces are called poems, 
and faid to be tranflations from the Saxon, but it might as 
well be pretended they are tranilated from the Erfe, being 
evidently imitations of Macpherfon’s Offian. ' 


CERDICK, tranflated from the Saxon. 


** The rofe-crowned dawn dances on the top of the lofty hill. 
Arife, O Cerdic, from thy mofly bed, for the noife of the chariots 
1s heard in the vaileys. 

** Ye Saxons, draw the fword, prepare the flying dart of death : 
fwift as the glancing fight meet the foe upon the brow of the hill, 
and caft the warriors headlong into the roaring ftream. 

__© ‘The fwords of the Saxons appear on the high rock, like the 
like of death reflecting the beams of the morning fun, Th 
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** The Britons begin to afcend the ragged fragments of the 
fhrinking rock: thick as the hail in the howling ftorm, driven down 
the mountains fide, the fon of the tempeft; the chariot, and the 
horfe roll in confufion to the blood-ftained vale. 

«+ Sons of war, defcend, let the river be {welled with the fmoak- 
ing ftreams of life, and the mountain of the flain afcend to the ftars. j 

‘¢ They fall beneath the fpear of Cerdic. | 

** Sledda is a flame of fire. Kenbert fcatters the never-erring 4) 
fhaft of death. Az lle is a tempeft, a cloud burfting in blood, a win- ee a | 
ter’s wind blafting the foul: his knees are encircled with life-warm ede ae 

ore, his white robe is like the morning fky. Ceaulin’s {pear is ex- i ? ia 
alted like the ftar of the evening; his fallen enemies rife in hills 

around him. 4 

“ The actions of Cerdic aftonifh the foul ; the foe is melted from i 
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the field, and the gods have loft their facrifice. { 

** Cerdic leans upon his fpear, he fings the praifes of the gods: 1th 
let the image be filled with the bodies of the dead, for the foe is {bbs} 
fwept away like the purple bloom of the grape, no more to be feen. i A 
The facred flames afcend the clouds, the warriors dance around it. He iB 
The evening flowly throws her dufky veil over the face of the fun. f 

‘* Cerdic arofe in his rent. iy 

** Ye fons of war, who fhake the filver javelin and the pointed 
field, arife from the foft flumbers of the night, affemble to council 
at the tent of Cerdic. 

‘** From the dark-brown fpring, from the verdant top of the im- 
pending rock, from the flowery vale, and the coppiced heath, the ie 
chiefs of the war arofe. a 

** Graceful as the flower that overlooks the filver ftream, the MBs 7" 
mighty Cerdic ftood among the warriors: attention feals up their 
ips. 

Me Why will ye fleep, ye Saxons, whil{t the hanging mountain 
of fortune trembles over our heads; let us gird on the reeking 
fword, and wrap in flame the town of Doranceaftre: ftrong as the 
foundation of the earth, fwift as the impetuous ftream, deadly as the 
corrupted air, fudden as the whirlwind piercing to the hidden bed of 
the fea, armed in the red lightnings of the ftorm, will wecome upon 
the toe. Prepare the fword and thield, and follow the defcendant 
of Woden. : 

** As when the fable clouds inceffantly defcend in rivers of rain to 
the wood-crowned hills, the foundation of the ground is loofened, 
and the foreft gently flides to the valley, fuch was the appearance of 
the warriors, moving to the city of Doranceaftre: the fpears ap- 
peared like the ftars of the black night, their fpreading fhields like 
the evening fky. ; ‘ 

‘“* Turn your eyes, O ye Saxons, to the diftant mountain : on 
the fpreading topa company is feen; they are like the locufts of the 
eaft, like a dark brown cloud expanding in the wind: they come 
down the hills like the ftones of hail; the javelin nods over the 
helm ; death fports in their fhadows. They are children of Woden : 


fee the god of battle fans the air, the red {word waves in their ban- 
ner, 
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ner. Ye fons of battle, wait their approach, let their eyes be feaft- 
ed with the chaplets of victory. 

** Iris Kenrick! I fee the lightning on his fhield! his eyes are 
two ftars, his arm is the arrow of death ! he drinks the blood of the 
foe, as the rays of the fummer fun drink the foftly ftealing brook : 
he moves like the moon, attended by the ftars; his blood-ftained 
robe flies around him, like the white clouds of the evening, tinged 
with the red beams of the finking fun. 

‘¢ See the chaplet hangs on his helm: fhade him, O ye fons of 
war, with the pointed fhield. 

*¢ Kenrick approaches; the fhields of the brave hang over his 
head. He fpeaks ; attention dances on the ear. 

«© Son of Woden, receive a conquering fon; the bodies of the 
flain rife in mountains ; the afhes of the towns choak up the river ; 
the roaring ftream of Severn is filled with the flaughtered fons of 
thunder; the warriors hang upon the cliffs of the red rocks ; the 
mighty men, like the facrifice of yefierday, will be feen no mere ; 
the briars fhall hide the plain ; the grafs dwell in the defolate ha- 
bitation ; the wolf fhall tfleep in the palace, and the fox in the tem- 
ple of the gods ; the fheep thall wander without a fhepherd, and the 
goats be fcattered in the high mountains, like the furrows on the 
bank of the {welling flood ; the enemies are {wept away ; the gods 
are glutted with blood, and peace arifes from the folitary grove. 

** Joy wantons in the eye of Cerdick. By the powers that fend 
the tempeit, the red lightning, and roaring thunder ; by the God 
of war, whofe delight is in blood, and who preys upon the fouls of 
the brave; by the powers of the great deep, I fwear that Kenrick 
fhall fit on my throne, guide the fanguine fpear of war, and the glit- 
tering iceptre of peace. 

*¢ Cerdick girds his fon with the fword of royalty: the warriors 
dance around him ; the clanging fhields echo to the diftant vales ; 
the fires afcend the fkies ; the town of Doranceaftre increafes the 
flame, and the great image is red with the blood of the captives: the 
cries of the burning foe are drowned in the fongs of joy ; the afhes 
of —o are fcattered in the air, the bones of the fue are broken 
to duit. 

Great is the valour of Cerdick, great is the ftrength of Ken- 
rick. 


KENRICK, tranflated from the Saxon. 


*¢ When winter yelled through the leaflefs grove ; when the black 
waves rode over the roaring winds, and the dark-brown clouds hid 
the face of the fun ; when the filver brook ftood ftill, and fnow en- 
vironed the top of the lofty mountain; when the flowers appeared 
not in the blatied fields, and the boughs of the leaflefs trees bent 
with the loads of ice; when the howling of the wolf affrighted the 
darkly glimmering light of the weftern fky ; Kenrick, terrible as 
the tempeft, young as the fnake of the valley, {trong as the moun- 
tain of the {lain ; his armour fhining like the ftars in the dark night, 
when the moon is veiled in fable, and the blafting winds howl over 
the 
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the wide plain ; his thield like the black rock, prepared himfelf for 


ware 

*¢ Ceolwolf of the high mountain, who viewed the firft rays of 
the morning ftar, fwift as the flying deer, ftrong as a young oak, 
fierce as an evening wolf, drew his {word ; glittering like the blue 
vapours in the valley of Horfo ; terrible as the red lightning, burit- 
ing from the dark. brown clouds : his fwift bark rode over the foam- 
ing waves, like the wind in the tempeft ; the arches fell at his blow, 
and he wrapt the towers in flames; he followed Kenrick, likea wolf 
roaming for prey. 

‘* Centwin of the vale arofe, he feized the mafly fpear; terrible 
was his voice, great was his ftrength ; he huried the rocks into the 
fea, and broke the ftrong oaks of the foreft. Slow in the race as the 
minutes of impatience. His fpear, like the tury of a thunderbolt, 
fwept down whole armies ; his enemies melted bciore him, like the 
ftones of hail at the approach of the fun. 

‘¢ Awake, O Eldulph! thou that fleepeft on the white mountain, 
with the faireft of women ; no more purfue the dark-brown wolf ; 
arife trom the mofly bank of the falling waters ; let thy garments 
be ftained in blood, and the ftreams of life difcolour thy girdle ; let 
thy flowing hair be hid in a helmet, and thy beauteous countenance 
be writhed into terror. 

‘“* Egward, keeper of the barks, arife like the roaring waves of 
the fea: purfue the black companies of the enemy. 

‘* Ye Saxons, who live in the air and glide over the ftars, act like 
yourfelves, 

‘“* Like the murmuring voice of the Severn, fivelled with rain, 
the Saxons moved along ; like a blazing ftar the fword of Kenrick 
fhone among the Britons ; Tenyan bled at his feet; like the red 
lightning of heaven he burnt up the ranks of his enemy. 

** Centwin raged like a wild boar. Tatward fported in blood, 
armies melted at his ftroke. Eldulph was a flaming vapour, ée- 
firuction fat upon his fword. Ceolwolf was drenched in gore, but 
fell like a rock before the fword of Mervin. 

‘* Egward purfued the flayer of his friend; the blood of Mervin 
fmoked on his hand. 

‘* Like the rage of a tempeft was the noife of the battle ; like the 
roaring of the torrent, gufhing from the brow of the lofty moun- 
tain. 

‘© The Britons fled, like a black cloud dropping hail, flying be- 
fore the howling winds. ' 

“* Ye virgins! arife and welcome back the purfuers ; deck, their 
brows with chaplets of jewels ; fpread the branches of the oak be- 
neath their feet, Kenrick is returned from the war, the clotted gore 
hangs terrible upon his crooked fword, like the noxious vapours on 
the black rock ; his knees are red with the gore of the foe. ’ 

_“ Ye fons of the fong, found the inftruments of mufic; ye vir- 
gins, dance around him. 


** Coftan of the lake, arife, take thy harp from the willow, fing 
the 
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the praife of Kenrick, to the fweet found of the white waves fink- 


ing to the foundation of the black rock. 
*¢ Rejoice, O ye Saxons! Kenrick is victorious.” 


Of young Chatterton’s talents for modern poetry, we fhall 
give a fpecimen in what he calls an African eclogue, ehtitled 


Narva and Mored. 























** Recite the loves of Narva and Mored, 

The prieft of Chalma’s triple idol faid. _ 

High from the ground the youthful warriors fprung, 

Loud on the concave fhe!l the lances rung : 

In all the myftic mazes of the dance, 

The youths of Banny’s burning fands advance, 

Whilft the foft virgin panting looks behind, 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind : 

Afcends the mountain’s brow, and meafures round 

The fteepy clifts of Chalma’s facred ground. 

Chalma, the god whofe noify thunders fly 

Through the dark covering of the midnight fky. 

Whofe arm direéts the clote-embattled hoft, 

And finks the labouring veflels on the coatt. 

Chalma, whofe excellence is known from far ; 

From Lupa’s rocky hill to Calabar. 

The guardian god of Afric and the ifles, 

Where nature in her ftrongeft vigour {miles ; 

Where the blue bloffom ot the forky thorn, 

Bends with the ne¢tar of the op’ning morn : 

Where ginger’s aromatic, matted root, 

Creep through the mead, and up the mountains flioot. 
*¢ Three umes the virgin, fwimming on the breeze, 

Danced in the fhadow of the myftic trees : 

When, like a dark cloud fpreading to the view, 

The firft-born fons of war and blood purfue ; 

Swift as the elk they pour along the plain ; 

Swift as the flying clouds diftilling rain. 

Swift as the boundings of the youthful roe, 

They courfe around, and lengthen as they go. 

Like the long chain of rocks, whofe fummits rife, 

Far in the facred regions of the ikies ; 

Upon whofe top the black’ning tempeft lours, 

Whilft down its fide the guthing torrent pours, 

Like the long clitty mountains which extend 

From Lorbar’s cave, to where the nations end, 

Which fink in darknefs, thick’ning and obfcure, 

Impenetrable, myftic and impure ; 

The flying terrors of the war advance, 

And round the facred cak, repeat the dance. 

Furious they twift around the gloomy trees, 

Like ieaves in autumn, twirling with the breeze. 

So when the fplendor of the dying day 

Darts the red luttre of the wat’ry way ; 
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Budden beneath Todiida’s whiftling brink; 
The circling billows in wild eddies fink, 


Whirl furious round, and the loud burfting wave i 
Sinks down to Chalma’s facerdotal cave, iy ] 
Explores the palaces on Zirza’s coatt, Cite % 
Where howls the war-fong of the chieftain’s ghott ; tipae 
Where the attificer in realms below, i 4 


Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow ; 
From the young palm-tree {pins the ufeful twine, 
Or makes the teeth of elephants to thine. 
Where the pale children of the feeble fun, 
In fearch of gold, through every climate run 3 
From burning heat to freezing torments go, 
And live in all viciffitudes of woe. 
Like the loud eddies of Toddida’s fea, 
The warriors citclé the myfterious tree ! 
Till {pent with exercife they fptead around 
Upon the op’ning bloffoms of the ground. Hig) 
The prieflefs rifing fings the facred tale, Heat 
And the loud chorus echoes through the dale,” Wah e | 

** Priefie/i, Far from the burning iands of Calabar ; Wt? eee 
Far from the luftre of the morning ftar ; 
Far from the pleafure of the holy morn ; acme 
Far from the bleffednefs of Chalma’s horn : ' ae 
Now reft the fouls of Narva and Mored, i) : 
Laid in the duft, and number’d with the dead. 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, 
Long fhall their attributes be known in fong. 
Their lives were tranfierit as the meadow flower, 
Ripen’d in ages, wither’d in an hour. 
Chalma, reward them in his gloomy cave, 
And open all the prifons of the grave. 
Bred to the fervice of the godhead’s throne, 
And living but to ferve his god alone, 
Narva was beauteous as the op’ning day 
When en the fpangling waves the fun-beams play, 
When the mackaw afcending to the fky, 
Views the bright fplendor with a fteady eye. 
Tall, as the houfe of Chalma’s dark retreat 5 
Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynca’s fleet, 
Compleatly beauteous as a fummer’s fun, 
Was Narva, by his excellence undone. 
Where the foft Togla creeps along the meads, 
Through fcented Calamus and fragrant reeds ; 
Where the fwift Zinfa {preads its matted bed 
Liv’d the ftill fweeter flower, the young Mored ; 
Black was her face, as Togla’s hidden cell 5 
Soft as the mofs where hitling adders dwell. 
As to the facred court the brought a fawn, 
The fportive tenant of the fpicy lawn, 
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She faw and lov’d! and Narva too forgot 
His facred veftment and his myftic lot. 
Long had the mutual figh, the mutual tear, 
Burft from the breaft and fcorn’d confinement there. 
Exiftence was a torment! O my breatt! 
Can I find accents to unfold the reft ! 
Lock’d in each others arms, from Hygw’s cave, 
They plung’d relentlefs to a wat’ry grave; 
And falling murmur’d to the pow’rs above, 
‘© Gods! Take our lives, unlefs we live to love.” 
The following is a fpecimen of this young genius’s turn 
for humour and burlefque. 


FEBRUARY, ax Elegy. 


** Begin, my mufe, the imitative lay, 
Aonian doxies found the thrumming ftring ; 
Attempt no numbers of the plaintive Gay, 
Let me like midnight cats, or Collins fing. 


If in the trammels of the doleful line, 

The bounding hail, or drilling rain defcend ; 
Come, brooding Melancholy, pow’r divine, 
And ev’ry unform’d mafs of words amend. 


Now the rough goat withdraws his curling horns, 
And the cold wat’rer twirls his circling mop : 
Swift fudden anguifh darts through alt’ring corns, 
And the fpruce mercer trembles in his fhop. 


Now infant authors, madd’ning for renown, 
Extend the plume, and hum about the ftage, 
Procure a benefit, amufe the town, 

And proudly glitter in a title-page. 


Now, wrapt in ninefold fur, his fqueamith grace 
Defies the fury of the howling ftorin ; 

And whilft the tempeft whittles round his face, 
Exults to find his mantled carcafs warm. 


Now rumbling coaches furious drive along, 
Full of the majefty of city dames, 

Whofe jewels fparkling in the gaudy throng, 
Raife ftrange emotions and invidious flames. 


Now merit, happy in the calm of place, 

To mortals as a Highlander appears, 

And confcious of the excellence of lace, 

With fpreading frogs and gleaming fpangles glares. 
Whilft Envy on a tripod feated nigh, 

In form a fhoe-boy, daubs the valu’d fruit, 

And darting lightnings from his vengeful eye, 
Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute. 
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Now Barry, taller than a grenadier, 
Dwindles into a ftrippling of eighteen ; 
Or fabled in Othello breaks the ear, 
Exerts his voice, and.totters to the fcene. 


Now Foote, a looking-glafs for all mankind, 
Applies his wax to perfonal defects ; 

But leaves untouch’d the image of the mind, 
His art no mental quality reflects. 


Now Drury’s potent king extorts applaufe, 
And pit, box, gallery, echo, ** How divine !” 
Whilft vers’d in all the drama’s myttic laws, 
His graceful aétion faves the wooden line. 


Now—But what further can the mufes fing ? 
Now dropping particles of water fall ; 

Now vapours riding on the north wind’s wing, 
With tranfitory darknefs fhadow all, 


Alas! How joylefs the defcriptive theme, 
When forrow on the writer’s quiet preys ; 
And like a moufe in Chefhire cheefe fupreme, 
Devours the fubftance of the lefs’ning bayes. 


Come, February, lend thy darkeft ky. 

There teach the winter’d mufe with clouds to foar 
Come, February, lift the number high ; 

Let the fharp ftrain like wind through alleys roar. 


Ye channels, wandering through the fpacious ftreet, 
In hollow murmurs roll the dirt along, 

With inundations wet the fabled feet, 

Whilft fpouts refponfive, join th’ elegiac fong, 


Ye damfels fair, whofe filver voices fhrill 

Sound through meand’ring folds. of Echo’s horn ; 
Let the fweet cry of liberty be ftill, 

No more let fmoking cakes awake the morn. 


O, Winter ! Put away thy fnowy pride ; 

O, Spring! Neglect the cowflip and the bell ; 

O, Summer ! Throw thy pears and plumbs afide ; 
O, Autumn! Bid the grape with poifon fwell. 


The penfion’d mufe of Johnfon is no more! 

Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies : 

Earth! Ocean! Heaven! The wond’rous lofs deplore, 
The dregs of nature with her glory dies. 


What iron ftoic can fupprefs the tear ; 
What four reviewer read with vacant eye ! 
What bard but decks his literary bier ! 
Alas! 1 cannot fing—I howl—I{ cry— 

’ Z2 7 Indeed 
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Indeed fuch kind of crying, howling, finging, is enough 


to make any reviewer look four---But peace to the manes of 
the unfortunate !--- This colle&tion contains, befides fuch 
poetical pieces as the above, feveral profaic produétions, 
heretofore printed in the magazines ; for which they were 


properly enough adapted, W. 





Mn Appeal to the Public on the Right of ufing cil-cement, or com- 
pofition for Stucco, &c. containing Provifoes in Letters Patent 
granted for Inventions; and the Provifoes in the Act of Par- 
liament for extending the Term of the Patent granted to Fohn 
Liardet ; with Specifications to Patents granted before that of 
Liardet, for oily Compzfition or Cement, and thofe of Liardet; 
Jfeveral Extraéts from various Authors, fome of which were 
produced in Court at a late Trial ; alfo the Evidence given of 
the public ufe of Oil Compofition, in different Parts of the 
Kingdom, before the Date of Liardet’s Patent. To which are 
added Remarks, &§c. on Liardet’s Patent and Specifications, 
éc, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hand, Oxford-Street; Bew, Pater- 
nofter-Row. . 


So full a title-page might excufe the Reviewers from enter- 
ing into the particulars of this pamphlet, as being no object of 
Jiterary criticifm : ditcoveries in the arts and ferences, however, 
have been ever equally refpected, by us, with improvements 
in literature ; nor do we know an objeét of more importance 
to fuch difcoveries than a proper regard to the letters-patent 
occafionally granted for their encouragement. While weac- 
knowledge the w/e of fuch patents, it muft be, neverthelets, 
confeffed that their abu/é, like that of other falutary expe- 
dients, tends to the worft purpofes, defeating the very end 
for which patents are properly granted ; infufficient and nu- 
gatory grants of this kind terving only to impote on the public 
and to perplex and harrafs induftrious and ingenious indivi- 
duals, whofe honeft endeavours are thence reftrained, and 
whole fpirit of enterprize is checked by patronized claims to 
pretended inventions. s\mong a number of thofe groundlets 
claims, which clog the wheels of induftry and ingenuity, on 
the one hand, and refle& difgrace upon intcrefted pretenders on 
the other, we look upon the oil-cement or ftucco, which is the 
fubjeét of the publication before us, to be one of the moft inju- 
rious, Having been accidentally prefent at the triolpert e 

walt 
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which gave rife to this appeal,* we can fpeak of it with the 
greater confidence ; and fhall, therefore, give our readers a 
general view of the ftate of the cafe as it appeared to us on 
thofe trials. 

It is almoft needlefs to obferve that a durable cement or 
ftucco, for covering the parts of buildings expofed to the 
weather, has long been, and perhaps ftill is, a grand de/idera+ 
ium in modern archite&ture. That the ancients pofleffed 
the art of making fuch a compofition is indubitable; al- 
though, among other of the artes perdite, this feems to have 
been one. ‘That attempts to recover it, however, have been 
made in later times, both abroad and at home, with different 
degrees of fuccefs, is certain.---In the year 1726, Leoni 
Batifta Alberti, an ingenious Italian architeét, publifhed re- 
ceipts for the compofition of a cement or ftucco of this 
kind.---In the year 1732, Governor Pyke communicated to 
Dr, Halley the receipt for compounding fuch a ftucco, as 
uted in the Eaft Indies, which was publifhed in the traniac- 
tions of the Royal Society.---In Dr, Shaw’s travels we have 
an account of a like compofition, ufed in Barbary. In the 
Builder’s Diftionary, publifhed in 1726, the Diétionarium 
Polygraphicum, publifhed in 1758, and in yarious other dic- 
tionaries fince publifhed, we have receipts for making com- 
pofitions of the like nature. Nor has the knowledge of 
fuch compofition been confined even in this country to {pecu- 
lation and books; feveral houfes in this metropolis and in 
other parts of the kingdom, having been fronted with ftuc- 
co, that hath withftood the weather for thirty or forty and 
even amore confiderable number of years.---It appears that, 
notwithftanding this, one Dr. David Wark of Haddington 
in Scotland obtained a patent in the year 1765 for fuch a 
compoft, as a new invention of his own; and in the year 
1773 one Liardet, a Swifs clergyman, obtained another for 
a fimilar invention ; both which patents, it feems, were pur- 
chafed of the refpeétive patentees by Mefits. Adams, the ce- 
Iebrated builders of the Adelphi; whofe name the ftucco in 
queftion now goes by, under the appellation of ADAMs’s 
new-invented patent fiucco.---Now whether Mefirs, Adams 
were adviied of the infufficieney of Wark’s and Liardet’s 
patents, from their defeétive fpecification ;+ or from what- 
ever motive they were induced to take fuch a ftep, they re- 


* Liardet plaintiff, againft Johnfon defendant. ’ 

t Being couched in general and indefinite terms; whereas it is required that 
every patentee particularly defcribe apd afcertain the nature of his imventiun, as 
well asthe manner of ufing it, 

affigned 
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affigned the latter patent to Liardet, and obtained an aét of 
parliament in 1776, vefting the patentee in the exclufive 
right to make and vend fuch compofition for a longer term 
of years.* In this act, the fpecification was much amended, 
though ftill left vague and indefinite. But what the king 
and the legiflature left undone for Liardet, it feems the fage 
interpreters of the law in Weftminfter-hall have amply fup- 
plied: having, in fact, determined (if the verdiés on the 
trials of Liardet againft Johnfon are to be made a precedent) 
that no man in England fhall ftucco the outfide of a houte 
without leave of the proprietors of Liardet’s patent. This 
we fay they have determined in faé, though not in exprefs 
words ;. for unlefs the plaifterer will coat the walls with por- 
ridge (to ufe the Chief Juftice’s elegant expreflion) he can- 
not by any means make a compoft that may not be conftrued 
to be, in the words of the patent, counterfeiting, imitating or 
vefembling that of Liardet: every one of the materials ufed 
by him having been in common ufe in the trade, and fuch as 
no lafling cement can poflibly be made without.---This being 
the real ftate of the cafe, it may be a matter of furprize that, 
after two long trials, in which the fubje& was agitated with 
great {pirit and aétivity on both fides, a verdi&t fhould be 
found both times for the plaintiff, Liardet. It is to be obfer- 
ved, however, that highly as we revere that ancient palladium 
of Britifh liberty, the trial by jury, there are few juries, unlefs 
they were illegally packed on purpofe, who would be compe- 
tent to decide on trials of this nature. Nay, it is to 
be lamented that the time and attention, neceflary to qualify 
our pleaders at the bar for the general profeffion of the law, 
fhould prevent their acquiring a fufficient knowledge of the 
arts and fciences, to enable them readily to enter into the 
merits of caufes of this kind.+---It was poffibly owing to 
this circumftance that, at the firft trial, the cauie was hardly 
brought before the court at all, neither the jury nor the coun- 


* Setting afide the advantages of a longer term and the fanétion of patlia- 
mentary authority, there is another prevailing motive for preferring an act of the 
legiflature to a royal patent. The /atter may be renderzd void by making it ap- 
pear, to any fix of the privy council, that fuch grant is prejudicial or inconve- 
nient to the public in general. Now, there is Jittle doubt that an exclufive pri- 
vilege, which, according to the verdict given at the trials in queftion, renders the 
brufh and trowel ufelefs in the hands of every plaifterer in the kingdom, except 
thofe employed by Adams and Co. muft be both inconvenient and prejudicial 
to the public in general. 

+ We had once, indeed, a Lord Chancellor, who was the firft of natural phi- 
lofophers ; nor are we now deftitute of men of great eminence in the law, as 


eminently verfed in mathematical learning: but thefe are diftinguithed excep- 
tions to a general rule. 
fel 
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fel on either fide feeming to know any thing of the matter, 
till the judge,* on fumming up the evidence, let the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe fo much into the light of it, as to 
lay the foundation for a new trial.+---It was naturally enough 
to be expetted, then, that, on this fecond trial, the pleadings 
would have come to the point in difpute, and the caufe 
have been fairly brought to iffue.----On the contrary, 
however, as the pleaders failed of reaching the mark in the 
firft trial, they over-reached themfelves, and aimed as far 
beyond it on the fecond. ‘To ufe the chief juftice’s own 
words, ** They have gone on both fides infinitely beyond the 
cafe, and the material parts ; therefore a great deal of what 
we have heard and has kept us /o /ate, if admitted on both 
fides, would not have varied the true ftate of the queftion.”--~= 
The truth is, the counfel on both fides appeared to be fo 
laudably tenacious of their clients’ intereft, that their loqua- 
city for near thirteen hours together confefledly tired out the 
judge,} and made it indeed fo ate, that the jury-box refem- 
bled the original, of which Hogarth’s fleeping congregation 
is a ludicrous copy.---The procefs of this long trial, was 
truly curious; the greater part of the time being taken up in 
examining into the merits of the ftucco, inftead of the me- 
vits of the caufe.§ For this purpofe the whole club of 
archite€ts, mafons, bricklayers and plaifterers, aflociated 
Eiquires || of the Adelphi, were fubpoena’d to bear witnefs to 
the fuperiour duration of this mew-invented ftucco, Un- 
luckily, indeed, for this c/oud of witnefles, their evidence 
could not, from the recent nature of the-cafe, amount te 
much more than fpeculation and theory, Thefe fpeculative 
*fquires, however, appeared unanimous in opinion that, the 
the new-invented ftucco of Liardet gave a better proof of its 


* The acute and difcerning Lord Chief Juftice. 

+ By fome ftrange mifconcepiion or mifmanagement, Johnfon's own counfel 
admitied, on the firft trial, that he had ufed Liardet’s {pecified compofition, al- 
though it was proved by experiment in the face of the court, on the fecond trial, 
that a compoft, made up exaétly according to fuch fpecitication, was not fluid 
enough to be made ufe of at all. 

} Lord M. in giving his charge to the jury (for he frankly confeffed he was 
too much fatigued to-fum up the evidence) faid, *¢ This caufe has taken up a 
senfirous deal of time—I fhould not wonder if you are extremely fpent—tar f 
am.” ——~ 


§ Nay, fo far were the jury from knowing, at one period of the trial, what 


was the caufe in iilue, that they defired to fee Johnfon'’s compofition, in order to» 


Compare it with Liardet’s; as they were to determine, they faid, on oath, which 
was Left_We forbear to mention the names of thefe twelve wife men of Gotham, 
4 well out of charity to their underftandings, as in pity to their con{fciences. 
| So diled on record in their own club-books; a cireumftance from which 
_ of thefe white-wathers got prettily black-balled with the water-witticifms 
the bar, 
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durability in ftanding three or four years than others had 
done in dentine thirty and forty. And on the whole, per: 
haps, they reafoned right; ignorant or innattentive to the 
chemical properties of the compoft,* no fcientific demonftra- 
tion was to be expected ;+ they argued, therefore, of courte; 
on moral probability. Froti the mach that twas faid (and 
al! was faid that could be faid) on both fides, it appeared 
that all known ftuccos had occafionally failed; and it was 
pretumed that all would fail fooner or Lae, Hence, like 
found logicians they concluded that a cement, juft ftuck up, 
ftood a bettet chance for ftanding longer than ah old one 
whofe date might poffibly be neat out. ‘| hus, a young mar 
foon may die, fays the proverb, but an old man foon mufi,--- 
Be this as it may, unfortunately this fpeculative evidence, 
though allowedly given by refpeétable charaéters,t was borne 
down by half a {core praétical plaifterers, who laid on ftub- 
born fa&s with their trowels fo thick that the fpeculatifts were 
fairly routed. One of thete faéts was brought fo near home 
to the judge, as even to his own houfe at Caen Wood, where 
this patent ftucco was proved to have failed. This argumentum 
ad h:minem, however, was parried by his Lordfhip’s obferving 
that the enquiry was foreign to the matter of trial. Itis 


* From which, however, it might be demonftratedeven a priori (notwithftand- 
ing the judge’s obicrvation to the contrary) that a certain compoft, made up exactly 
according to Liardet’s fpecification, could not ftand, tho” but for a fhort time, 
even if it were liquid énough to be ufed.—The truth is that he hath fpecified 
feveral ingredients as having the fame effect whofe properties are widely different. 
He makes, for inftance, no diftinétion between lime flaked and unflaked,a diftine- 
tion involving a moft effential difference both as to the tenacity and humidity of 
the compound ; on which its durability and ufe depend.—Is it not ftrange that 
Dr. Higgins, who gave evidence on this trial, did not notice this difttinguifhing 
difference ? 

+ Something like this, however, was attempted by the contending parties, ia 
their fubmitting their compofitions to be chemically analyfed by Dr. Higgins, and 
their requiring his attendance on the trial ; on which occafion Lord Mansfield 
obferved, « the Do¢tor teemed to be very impartial between the parties, acting 
like a philofopher rather than any thing elfe 3” thus ironically infinuating, as it 
is faid, that his evidence was of littie or no confequence to either. But let the 
Dotter’s own words fpeak both for his motives and aétions, He declares him- 
felf defirous to do juftice to both fides; and accordingly abandons Johnfon's 
mawkith ferum of blood and abides by Liardet’s Jead. So profound and penetra- 
ting an alchemift, were he even in pofleffion of the philofopher’s ftone, could ac 
no otherwife, What is the ferum of blood good for ? Whereas the mereft gold- 
finder that ever analyfed the dirt of a kennel cannot be ignorant that in plumbs 
inmvucnias durum. 

J At is really furprifing that men of charaéter, fenfe and ingenuity fhould fuf- 
fer their partiality to expofe themfclves to ridicule, not to fay contempt, on fuch 
an occafion, But they were all members of the club, "fquires of the plaifterer’s 
coterie, and it is well known how far the fpiris of party or profeffion will cerry 
fome men. What weuld not one do for a brother breath ?—And what a pity it’ 
the defendant Johofon did not get himfelf dubbed one of thefe white-wathing 
efquires ! 

not 
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not material,” faid he, ‘* to try the excellence of the com- 
pofition. If the compoft be good for nothing, the plaintiff 
gets nothing and nobody gains by it.”---Moft true, moft 
learned judge. Nobody, as you fay, gets any thing by it; 
but both individuals and the public lofe by it.---If it is good 
for nothing, faid his Lordfhip, nobody will make ufe of it; 
fo that nobody fuffers but the inventor himfelf.---With all 
due deference to the decifions of this great oracle of the 
law, it isa matter of moment, tho’ not the point in iffue, 
that an invention privileged by patent, and proteéted by aé& of 
parliament, fhould be good for fomething ; nay, that it fhould 
be eminently ufeful. If one man be exclufively authorifed 
to ule a bad compofition, and by virtue of fuch authority 
other men are prohibited from ufing a better, left it be deem- 
ed an imitation of his, we fay that all perfons in that line of 
bufinefs as well as the public in general, fuffer confiderably 
by fuch exclufive privileges; which, in the eye of the law, 

therefore, fhould be held void, as being contrary to the in- 
tent and meaning of the crown and the legiflature in granting 
them.*---On this principle the counfel were excufable in 
entering upon the merits of the compoft ; efpecially as that 
enquiry led them to the experimentum crucis, that mutt have 

determined the jury in favour of the defendant, had not their 
wits been bewildered or their attention lulled afleep. 

This experiment was the a&tual admixture of the ingredients, 
and in the proportions fet forth in Liardet’s fpecification ; 
which produced a compound too dry and hard to be ufed in 
plaiftering at all.¢ Nay, on putting in twice the quantity 
of liquid preferibed by Liardet, it was ftill not fufficiently 
moift for ufe. One would have thought that this ocular 

proof of the deficiency of the plaiatiff’s {pecification, muft 
have opened the mental eyes of the jury, unlefs their cor- 


* Nay, granting a compofition of this nature to be in general a good one, it 
may occafionally fail from particular accidents and circumftances. Suppofe fuch 
a cafe of partial failure in a piece of work executed in a diftant part of the king- 
dom, a failure, perhaps, which a plaifterer on the {pot m'ght otherwife repair for 
atrifie, His hands are tied by the patent, and workmen mutt be fent down at a 
great expence from the metropolis to preferve the whole frem falling and the 
patent from invafion. This fhews that fuch patents are inconvenient to the 
public, and therefore fhould be void, were there no other reafon for ite 

+ Not that it is pretended the fpecified quantity of liquid is infufficient to ren- 
der a// the feveral folid materials fufficiently fluid ; there being fo great a dif- 
ference between thofe folids that the fpecific gravity of fome of them is in the 
proportion of feventeen to one, viz. whiting and white-lead, of which equal 
quantities in weight are prefcribed indifferently : thatis, the fame weight of cither is 
prefcribed to the fame quantity of oil, though it is plain the commixture of fo 
much oil with the one will make 4 compoft as hard as a hunting pudding, and 
with the other as fluid as the Chief Juftice’s porridge. 
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poreal ones were fait clofed indeed!. To invalidate this 
ftriking proof therefore, it was urged that, a variety of ingre- 
dients being {pecified, the patentee is at liberty to make ufe 
of which-foever of them he pleates. Doubtlets he is, nor is 
he obliged in his own praétice to obferve his own {pecified 
proportions. His having obtained a patent for the ule of a 
particular ftucco, though it be made a plea for preventing 
others ufing it, does not compel him to ule no other. Finding 
his own to be imperfe&, he may ufe any other ftucco that is 
better, though being a patentee, nobody muti ule his, nor any 
thing like it, though it be ever fo bad. This is obtaining an 
exclufive privilege, with a witneis! Yet fuch appears both 
in {peculation and praétice to be the cafe with Metirs, Liar- 
det, Adams and Co. The court however proceeded to ex- 
amine into the aétual exercife of the patent privilege, as if the 
patentee was himfelf bound by it to make no other kind of 
ftucco than what was defcribed in his {pecification.* This 
was a blunder on the counfel for the plaintiff, as fuch exami- 
nation produced proof, that in praétice the {pecified propor- 
tions of Liardet were io little abided by, that the ingredients 
(every one of which had ben uied in the trade for the fame 
purpole before his patent was granted) were uled ad libitum ; 
or at leaft in a variety of proportions not ipecitied under the att 
of parliament.+ F 

That ingenious archite&, Mr, Milne, contended very juttly 
for the nece/Jity of fuch variations ; and certainly, if the {pe- 
cified proportions are not found practicable, it is neceffary to 
vary them ; but then what becomes of the invention ? Where 
is its novelty, which confefledly conftitutes its merit and enti- 
tles it to the exclufive privilege obtained 7} Mr. Milne er 

dee 


* Ivis true that in the provifcs of the Letterspatent it is exprefsly fignified that 
it is to the royal will and pleafure that patentees fhall «¢ difinétly ufe and practife 
their feveral inventions according to the true intent and meaning of the grant:” 
but there appears to be no compulfive claufe, in the patent, or even fuch figni- 
fication of will and pleafure in the a@ of parliament, to enforce fuch ufe and 
practice. And yet it ftands to reafon, and in acourt of eguity it might be fo ad- 
judged, that, if a patent be fuflered to lie dormant, and a patentee, like the 
dog in a manger, will neither eat himfelfy nor fufler others to eat, his patent 
fhould be void. Now the patent lies equally dormant in fact, it the patentee, de- 
parting from his fpecification, makrs ule of a Gifferent thing wader the fame name; 
thereby abufing the indulgence of the crown, and impofing on the legiflature and 
the public. 

+ Uncer the patent no proportions whatever were fpecificd ; fo that, as the 
judge obferved in regard to Dr. James’s patent, it was futile and void. In the act 
of Pailiament confirming this futile patent, before no better than an old fong, pro- 
portions were fpecified; yet even this fecond part of the fame tune could not be 
fung without further vazi-tions. : 

- } Conformably to the evidence of Mr. Pau! Sandby and the obfervation of the 
jodge 5 the latter of which held the git of the plaintiil’s cafe to be in the fpecified 
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deed gave a plaufible reafon for the /atitude, as he called it, in 
which he would have the patentee indulged in varying his 
proportions, deduced. from the different quality of the fame 
nominal ingredients in different parts of the kingdom, ‘* The 
lime in London,” faid he, ‘* and fand that is made ufe of in 
London are as different as any thing can be,* from.what is 
made ufe of in Kent, about Maidftone, and in Surrey about 
Guilford, and any other part, in fhort, where the lime and 
fand is not got from London.+” Granted that this difference 
is very great ; it is yet hardly greater than there is between 
“ calcarious matter calcined” and flaked lime or any other 
“¢ pulverifed matter whatever, fit for the purpofe,” or between 
“ whitelead and whiting ;”{ which are /pectfied as ingredients 
of equal fitnefi with each other. The difference, of courie, 
in the lime and fand of different places cannot be {o great as 
to render fuch variations ia the proportions neceflary, if the 
merit of the invention lies, as the learned judge declared, in 
the nicety of thofe fpecified proportions, And if it does not 
lie there, it evidently lies no where : the materials, however 
different in quality, being of old and common ufe in fimilar 
compofitions.—It appears very hard, therefore, that the pa- 
tentee fhould neither make ufe of his own pretended inven- 
tion nor let others make ufe of theirs. It feems the defen- 
dant Johnfon, fuppofing he had a right to improve on former 
compofitions, obtained a patent likewife for tuch a fuppofed 
invention, Like Aaron’s rod, however, Mefirs. Adams’s 
patent fwallows up all the reft, and Johnion is told that he 
muft not meddle with improvements, he muft not graft upon 
another’s invention, With all due fubmiffion, however, to 
the learned judge who ufed this metaphorical expreflion, we 
prefume, that, if this do&trine were carried to the length he 
extends it, there would be an end of all improvements. He 
might as well objet to a gardener’s grafting the feyon of a 


proportions. He might have faid, with ftill greater propriety, in the ratio of thofe 
p'oporticns ; but this might have been too fcientific a diftinction tor the cou:.fel 
and jury. ; 

* As any thing can be—from itfelf. 

+ It is well this Jatitudinarian did not ran down his Jongitude too, and fay, the 
lead made ufe of in Loncon is different from that ufed in the country. Yet this 
we expected, as he feemed to have adopted the example of the Cockney, who, be- 
ing on a journey and heering the country-people admire the brightnets of the 
moon, admitted, indeed, that the moon fhone pretty well for a country moon 4 
but as for its light! it was as different as any thing coulé be from Lonaon moone- 
thine! We cannot help looking upon this Apams’s new invented Stucco fome- 
what in the light of Lozdon Moszfhine. ; ; 

t Whole fpecific gravity, and therefore bulk and abforbent quality, are widely 
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pippin on the ftock of acrab, All fcientific and moft mecha- 
nical inventions proceed by degrees,* and every new ftep, of 
any material importance to the public, is a new degree of im- 
provement, and if important fhould be rewarded as a new in- 
vention.¢ Not that we contend for the defendant’s patent, 
though we do not think with Dr. Higgins that his ferum of 
blood is in all cafes injurious. We know that under fome 
circumftances it is peculiarly efficacious, Johnfon’s patentis 
neverthelefs a futile one ; but not more fo than Warke’s or 
Liardet’s, which have no other legal advantage than priority 
of date. If Meilirs. Adams in the exercife of Liardet’s pri- 
vilege be reduced to the neceflity of departing from the terms 
of the fpecification ; and if (as was experimentally demonftra- 
ted in court) a compound, made up of the ingredients and in 
the proportions {pecitied, be unfit for ufe, the. patentee neither 
exercifes his privilege himielf, according to the intent and 
meaning of the grant, nor has he enabled others to da it at the 
expiration of the term. It may be faid, indeed, that in the 
experiment tried, the wrong materials were ufed, and that if 
fome cthers of thofe mentioned had been ufed inftead of them, 
the compoft would have proved of the proper confiftency, 
But if men are to make the fame trials and experiments with 
the fpecification in their hands, as they would be obliged to do 
without it, where is the ufe of the {pecification ? And how 
doth it communicate the difcovery required ; which is to be 

parti- 


* Even fometimes when they are difcoyered by accident ; for as Lord Manf- 
field, in opening his charge to the jury, obferved, fcientific enquirers in looking 
for one thing often find another, as the adept * in fearch of the philofopher’s 
ftone found out a cure for the itch,” a difcovery in his lordfhip’s opinion doubt- 
Jefs of great importance to the natives of fome countries, and therefore fpecially 
to be noticed by the jury. 

+ Ejfential improvements are in fact inventions, as almoft all inventions are im- 
provements on fomething already found out and known. Such a monopolizing 
fpirit, however, feems to have animated Mefirs. Liardet and Adams, that, in ore 
der to preclude all improvements but their own, they took the liberty, in their 
fpecification under the af, not only to claim parliamentary fanétion for the im- 
provements they had made, but for all fuch as they might make in future. The 
words alluded to are thefe * And if, in courfe of time, any farther improvements 
fhould be made, they will be made public.” A pretty modeft manner of claiming 
a privilege, under the grant for one improvement, for as many more as they might 
happen to make in the courfe of time ; and which they promife to make public. 
But, how? Can they be added to the {pecification ? Not after the four months 
limited.—No, but they fay they will be “ in the hands of the workmen.” —Will! 
they fo? Thefe workmen may or may not make them public.—If they do not, 
thefe improvements will be pratifed under the fan@ion of the patent, without 
making the difcovery required, and if they do make them public without firit ob- 
taining a new patent for them, it is prefumed any body may ufe them, as they are 
not fecured under the old one: unlefe, indeed, this wonderful aét is to bear the 
ftrange confrution put on it, of giving the patentee an exciufive privilege of ex- 
ercifing not only the improvements he has alicady made, but all his improvements 
whatfoever, pa‘t, prefent, and to come. , 
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particularly deferibed and afcer tained ?* On the whole, the 
want of novelty in the materials uled, and of preci/ion in their 
fpecification, appeared fully to invalidate Liardet’s patent: to 
fay nothing of its privilege not being aétually exercifed by 
the proprietor, or of its being an object capable of being ex- 
clufively protected by law: confiderations which were not 
ftarted in court, though very material to the caule before it. 
It is indeed idle for people to obtain patents for things in 
whofe exclufive ufe the law cannot proteét them.¢ We laugh 
in ridicule at a patent backing tor thoes, but a patent whiting 
for brick walls is an obje& not leis ridiculous: uniels mono- 
polies of white wathing and fhoe blacking are to be eftablifh- 
ed by royal authorivy, and confirmed by a& of Parliament. 
But we fear to treipais on our plan, and therefore thall con- 
clude with a remark or two on the event of this long and 
extraordinary trial; which was a verdiét, as at the firft trial, 
for the nominal plaintiff Liardet. A verdi&t fo diametricaliy 
contrary to evidence muft naturally aftonifh the reader and 
fet him upon conje€turing the motives for it. Far be it from 
us to iugeeft that fuch motives were wilfully finifter ; it 
was plain trom the charge from the bench that the {pirits of 
both judge and jury were quite exhaufted by fo tedious a 
trial. ‘he countel had more than once during the courfe of 
it exprefied their apprehenfions of being kept in court all 
night. ‘Che judge confefled himielf fairly tired out, and de- 
clared himielf unable to fum up the evidence, for want of the 
powers of reculleétion, He owned that a great deal of con- 
fufion had been occafioned in the jury’s attention, he preiu- 
med they were as much fpent 2s hiniteif; and yet was obli- 
ged to truft to their recolle€tioa, “ You will fet me right if 
I miftake,” fays he, ** one cannot be fare of being correé& in 
fuch long evidence.”-- The reader will judge of the likelihood 
of there being any of the jury who under theie circumftances 


* Ona former trial of this kind, the court declored a p-tent for making fect 
truffes, void, becaufe the inveatur had not particulasly fpecified tre mecium in 
which he tempered the itech. ° 

t The many ci:cumfances to be noticed, the cautions to be taken, the dif- 


tretion to be ufed in compounding, and even the «anual adroitncfs and dexterity 
required in the applicaiion of chemical competitions, render the impropriety of pre- 
tending to fecure the exclufive ule of them »y patent, almo‘t as great as would 
be the attempt to fecure to an artizan his ingenvity and indufiry by che fame means. 


t In conformity to the cuftoms of the reign of James the Firtt; when tne moft 
injurious grants of this kind were made by that monarch, in favour of his coun- 
trymen. The perliament of thofe days, however, had not the fame complaifance 
for the fov. reign’s predilection ior the Scotch, as hath the parhament tn the reign 
of George the Third. The one limited the power of the crown in refpeét to fuch 
sbufive grants; the other confirms them, 
could 
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could fet right fuch a judge. And yet to their memory the 
particulars of the evidence was expretsly left. To fay the 
truth, we do not remember ever to have been prefent at fuch. 
a bungling piece of bufincis, in that court, fince that very 
able chief juftice hath prefided in it. We hope it is nota 
prefage of the approaching imbecility of feneétitude in the 
judge, but only one of thofe occafional proofs of ineptitude 
in the jury, which fupports the profeflional toaft, to the gio- 
rious uncertainty of the Law. K. 


—_——= 


Obfervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of national In- 
dufiry, chiefly intended to prom:te the Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Manufaéiures of Scotland. By ‘fames Anderfon, Authr 
of the Effays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. 40. 
18s, Cadell. 


(Continued from Page 88.) 
*¢ Every good man,” continues this judicious advocate for the 
poor, ** muit be fenfible, that Heaven has endowed all ranks of 
people with talents nearly equal ; and that,thefe talents are often 
buried under a load of ignorance among the lower clafles of peo- 
ple, fo as never to appear. It theretore behoves thofe who have 
had the benefit of a liberal education, inflead of imitating the vul- 
gar in their illiberal prejudices, and adding infults and contumely to 
the other misfortunes of the poor, rather to commiferate their hard 
lot in life, and while they have a gratetul fenfe of their own fupe- 
yior good fortune, endeavour to fmooth thofe difficulties that lie 
in the way of others, and with a merciful forbearance not be irri- 
tated at their abfurdities or errours, but with kindnefs and lenity 
gently lead them from errour to truth, trom prejudice to right rea 
fon, and from mifery to happinefs. Thus would they fhew them- 
felves truly worthy of the eminent {tation they enjoy, and prove in 
the moft unequivocal manner that they are indeed exalted above the 

vulgar.” 
in treating of the methods in which a fpirit of national 
induftry is to be exerted to the greateft advantage, our author 
infifts much on the clofe and inieparable conneétion there is 
between the fuccefs of agriculture and that of trade and ma- 
nufactures ; neither of which can flourifh without the other. 
Agriculture, indeed, he admits to be the more general foun- 
dation of the profperity of a ftate : as trade and manufac- 
tures may flourifh for atime, and under certain circum- 
ftances, to its difadvantage. This confideration hath led 
tome men to think that agriculture might be politically 2 
moted, 
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moted, without regard to the interefts of trade and manue 
faétures, nay, even at their expence. On this head he ob- 
ferves, that 

‘© ‘There are fome inftances of nations peculiarly fituated, which 
have flourifhed by means of commerce without agriculture ; —there 
arealfo a very few examples of manufactures flourifhing among a 
people who could have little dependence on the produce of the foil; 
but there is not among all the records of paft ages a fingle proof of 
a people who have enjoyed for any length of ume a {pirited agri- 
culture, without the aid of commerce, or manufactures, or both. 

‘¢ Nor is it poflible that it fhould be otherwife. for without com- 
merce or arts, What inducement has the farmer to cultivate the foil ? 
In this cafe every man will only wifh to rear as much as is fufficient 
for his own fuftenance, and no more; fo that if the foil could afford 
a hundred times the produce that is fufficient for them, it will be 
allowed to remain an uncultivated wafte. And if, in that country, 
any man fhould be {o foolifh as to rear large crops, what would it 
benefit him? Every man has enough for his own fubfiftence, fo 
that he wants none of that fuperfluous produce. It muft therefore 
be fuffered to perifh without being of any ufe at all to the owner. 

‘* For this reafon, a nation peopled only by farmers, mutt be a 
region of indolence and mitery.—If the foil is naturally fertile, 
little labour will procure abundance ;_ but. for want of exercife, even 
that little labour will be burthenfume, and often neglected ;—want 
will be felt in the midft of abundance, and the human mind be abaled 
nearly to the fame degree with the beafts that graze the field. If 
the region is more barren, the inhabitants will be obliged to become 
fomewhat more induftrious, and therefore more happy. But mife- 
rable at beft muft be the happinefs of fuch a people. 

** Thofe, therefore, who with to make agriculture flourish in any 
country, can have no hope of fucceeding in the attempt, but by 
bringing commerce and manufactures to her aid; which, by taking 
from the farmer his fuperfiuous produce, gives fpirit to his opera- 
tions, and life and aétivity to his mind. 

** Without this Pimules to activity, in vain do we ufe arguments 
to route the fluggifh inhabitants,—in vain do we difcover that the 
earth is capable of producing the moft luxuriant harvetts with little 
labour :—our own abundant crops are produced as undeniable proofs 
of this in vain.—But place a manufacturer in the neighbourhood, 
who will buy every little article that the farmer can bring to market, 
and he will foon become induftrious. The mott barren fields will 
then become covered with fome ufeful produce.—Inftead of liftlets 
vagabonds, unfit for any fervice, the country will abound with a 
hardy and robutt race of men, fit tor every valuable purpote ; and 
the voice of ieftivity and joy be heard in every corner, inftead of 
the groans of mifery, and the fighs of difcontent.” 

Toilluftrateand confirm this argumentby example, our au- 
thor produces that of the town and neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen; of whofe improvements he gives avery ftrikingand flat- 
tering 
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tering defcription, Mr. Anderfon, indeed; very judicioufly 
proceeds through his whole work, to elucidate his political 
theory by practical experiments; of which he adduces many 
curious inftances, tending to fhew not only how far the king- 
dom of Scotland in particular is already improved, but of 
what farther improvements it is capable. Among thele is a 
circumftance, little known and therefore worthy notice, re- 
{peéting the quality of fheep’s wool in the Highlands. 

‘¢ About the beginning of the late war,” {ays our author, * the 
magiftrates of a confiderable town in the north of Scotland, fa- 
mous for its manufacture of wortted ftockings, defirous to exprefs, 
in fome meafure, the efteem they bore for their countryman, the 
late Marfhal Keith, refolved to make him a prefent of a pair of 
ftockings of their own manufacture, of an uncommon degree of 
finenefs. Wath this view they commifficned from London fome of 
the fineft wool that could poffibly be found; without any limita. 
tion of price. In confequence of which, fume pounds ot the ve- 
ry fineft Spanifh wool, picked out by very good judges of this mat- 
ter, were fent to rhem. 

‘¢ When it arrived, the magiftrates fent for the women who were 
to manufacture it; and having told them what they wanted, fhewed 
them the wool they had got for that purpofe. But when the women 
had examined it, they complained of its quality ; faying, it was fo 
coarie that they could not undertake to draw above forty heeres * 
from the pound of it; but added, that if the magiftrates would wait 
till the Highland wool came to their own market in the month of 
June, they would there pick out wool for themfelves, that they 
would undertake to fpin to the finenefs of /even'y heeres to the 
pound. 

** As they were entirely unanimous in this opinion, the difference 
appeared fo very great, that the magiftrates agreed to their requett, 
and waited till the Highland wool came to maiket; where the wo- 
men provided themfelves with woo] that they fpun to the finenefs 
they had promifed. The ftockings when finifhed were valued at up- 
wards of five guineas the pair, having been fo fine that they could be 
with eafe drawn through an ordinary thumb ring together, although 
they were of the largeft fize. They were fent in a box of curious 
workmanfhip to Marfhal Keith; who thought them fuch a curiofi- 
ty, as to be worthy of the acceptance of the Emprefs of Ruffia, to 
whom he afterwards prefented them. 

‘¢ This fact happened not many years ago, and can be authenti- 
cated by thoufands ot witnefles now alive, fhould it be judged necef- 
fary ; and proves in a very fatistaétory manner, that the Highlands 
of Scorland are capable of producing as fine wool as is perhaps to 
be met with in the world. 

** Nor is this the firil fat upon record that points out the finenefs 
of the Highland wool.—For it deferves to be remarked, that the 


* Twenty-four thoufand yards. 
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author of the Ardas-General, a book publifhed above forty or fifty 
years ago, when enumerating the feveral manufactures in Scotland, 
obferves, * they make worfled itockings at Aberdeen from ten to 
thirty thijlings per pair.” They are fpun of fine wool from the 
Highlands; and fo much valued, that men’s ftockings of that fort 
are fometimes fold at fifty fhillings or three pounds per pair.” 

Our author proceeds to give a phyfical reafon for the ex- 
traordinary finenets of the Highland wool, which is more in- 
genious, however, than fatisfaétory ; although it may bor- 
der, probably, on the truth. Oj the veracity of the faé, 
however, there is nodoubt, although Jittle fine wool has been 
hitherto produced in cold northern climates. The following 
anecdote, indeed, affords aa exception in favour of Siberia. 

‘* When Earl Marifchal was lait in Scotland, a gentleman of my 
acquaintance who was on a very intimate footing with him, called 
on him one morning to breaktaft; when he found his Lordfhip in 
his night-gown, which was lined with a kind of fur that catched the 
gentleman’s attention. When the Earl perceived that he took no- 
tice of the fur, he came up to him, and afked him if he knew what 
kind of fur it was; but the gentleman having told him that he had 
neverfeen any of that fort before, nor could conjeCture to what ani- 
mal it belonged, his Lordfhip faid, that the gown had been fent to 
him as a prefent by his brother, Marfhal Keith, when he was in 
the Ruffian fervice, who had informed him, that the fur with which 
itwas lined .was Siberian lamb~fhins, The gentleman was a good 
deal {urprifed at this account, and examined the fur with attention. 
It was, he faid, of a jetty black colour, and a filky foftnefs, ex- 
ceeding clofe and warm ; and was in his opinion the moft beautiful 
fur he ever beheld. I give you the ftory as I had it, and leave you 
to credit it or not, as you fizail fee proper. I, for my own part, 
fhould not be much furprifed if fome of the Tartar hordes, who 
border on Siberia, and range through all the northern provinces of 
Afia, fhould have theep of that fort, the fkins of which might fome- 
times find their way through Siberia to Ruflia. 

‘* But however this may be, it is certain that the difference be- 
tween the heat of fummer and the cold in winter is far lefs confi- 
derable in Great Britain than in any other country in Europe ; which 
gives this ifland an undoubted fuperiority over all the neighbouring 
nations with regard to the bearing of wool : a fuperiority of which 
we often vainly boaft, but in other refpects take little heed how to 
improve to the utmoft : for which we are furely much to blame ; 
as it is hardly to be doubted, that, through carclefinefs, the quality 
of our wool is gradually debafing, while that of our neighbours, by 
an oppofite conduct, is as gradually improving.” 

If this be the. cafe, it is well worth the while of thofe, who 
are ‘interefted in this branch of produce, to attend to the 
means, fuggefted by our author, for its amelioration and 
improvement, And that Englith wool is really in fuch a 
flate of abafement, Mr. Anderfon proves, from an hiftori- 
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‘cal inveftigation of its degradation, even from the time of 
the Romans, when Britifh wool was held in the higheft efti- 
mation for its fuperior qua'ity. He obferves that no Spanifh 
wool was made ufe of in the manufacture of Englifh cloth 
till the time of Queen Elizabeth, and that the quality of Eng- 
lifh wool hath been almoft ever fince declining, fo that it is 
now entirely unfit for the purpofe of fabricating our fuper- 
fine broad-cloths.—This cepravation he imputes entirely to 
the prohibition of the exportation of Britifh wool, which 
was enforced by proclamation in the reigns of James and 
Charles the Firft, enaéted into a law at the Reftoration, and 
more rigidly put in execution at the Revolution. It is to 
this prohibition that he attributes the long-fince-decided fu- 
periority of the Spanifh to the Englifh wool, and, in a great 
meafure, the rife of the French woollen manufactures. His 
method of deducing thefe confequences from fuch prohibi- 
tion is as follows. 

‘¢ When a nation adopts any iniquitous plan, to advance its own 
profperity at the expence of others, it is impoffible to forefee half 
the bad etfeéts that may refult from it.—It was vainly imagined by 
fome fhort-fighted politicians, that in confequence of the low price 
of wool in England that would refult from the law prohibiting the 
exportation of wool, the Englifh merchant would be enabled to un- 
derfell all others, and would thus obtain a monopoly of the woollen 
trade to all the world; and it would be no difficult matter to pro- 
duce many authors who ferioufly believed in fuch a vifionary pro- 
jet. How different was the refult of that experiment! Ar that 
time France had almoft no woollen manufacture ; and it would have 
been long before fhe would have been able to cope with England, 
had fhe been obliged to purchafe her wools at the former price. But 
when the prices of wool were fo much reduced in England, the 
French found themfeives able to purchafe it, by a contraband trade, 
fo much below its old rate, that they were enabled nat only to ma- 
nufacture cloths for themfelves, but to export them to others toa 
great amount. Thus, by endeavouring to grafp too greedily at 
more than our own, we furnifhed a weapon to our moft dangerous 
rivals, by the aid of which they were enabled fuccefsfully to at- 
tack us. 

** Since the former part of this note was written, I find fome per- 
fons have a difficulty to comprehend, how it was poflible for the 
French to purchafe their wool cheaper after the exportation of our 
wool was prohibited than before ir, as it now muft come to them 
loaded with the whole charge of fmuggling, which it is imagined 
will at leatt be equal to the former duty on exportation. There 
are, however, feveral reafons why they fhould get it much cheaper 
than before, and even perhaps cheaper than the Britifh manufac- 
turers theinfelves. 

“In 
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«¢ In the firf place, As foreign merchants are now excluded from 
the commerce of wool, it has fallen prodigioufly in its price, being 
at a medium not above half the price it ufed formerly to be told at; 
—fo that although France fhould be at the whole charge of {mug- 
gling it, the original purchafe is fo much below what it formerly 
was, or ever would have been without that abfurd law, chat her 
manufacturers can buy it at home at a much lower price than for- 
meriy. Bur, 

‘Secondly, France does not in reality pay for the charge of fmug- 
gling our wool. For by the many prohibitory laws againit the com- 
merce of France, our fmugglers are ready to run the rifk, or at leat 
to meet them half way, for the profit they are enabled to make by 
the goods they receive inreturn. And, 

‘* Thirdly, As the price of thofe French goods prohibited by the 
laws ot Britain are prodigioufly enhanced in our market above the 
natural value, a very fmali quantity of thefe will amount to a much 
greater price to the {muggler at home, than the home market price 
of his wool; fo that in this way, by a very advantageous barter, the 
French may, and I believe really do, get our wool, from Ireland 
efpecially, cheaper than the Britifh manufacturers themfelves. 

** Itis by attending to circumftances of this fort, that we are 
enabled to explain many feeming paradoxes in trade ; among which 
the following may be reckoned one.—A very fenfible manufacturer 
lately affured me, that for many years paft, Englifh wool of equal 
finenefs nay be bought at Amfterdam cheap:r than at London ; and 
that he himfelf would probably have bought it there, and brought 
it to Scotland, had it not been that the general courfe of his trade 
led him more naturally to the London market.—It is thus that Ava- 
rice almoit always counteracts her own purpofes; and our endea- 
vours to obtain an unjutt aicendency over others, for the moft part 
turn out in the end to their emolument, and the detriment of our- 
felves. Hoping to obtain an afcendency over all others by the mo- 
nopoly of uur wool, we have thus effentially hurt our own manufac- 
tures, and encouraged thoie of our rivals, to a degree that no efforts 
of their own, unaided by our folly, could ever have effected.” 

It is no wonder that fo zealous a patriot as our author 
fhould be anxious for the repeal of a law, which he conceives 
to be fo very prejudicial to the interefts of Britain. 

Mr, Anderfon proceeds next to an examination of certain 
arguments advanced by Dr, Adam Smith, in his ‘¢ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations,” re- 
fpeéting the corn laws: differing entirely in opinion refpeét- 
ing the political influence of the bounty on corn,—The next 
fubje&t our author expatiates on, is the Britifh herring-fifhe- 
ty; which has hitherto proved of fo little advantage to this 
country, and of fuch great emolument to our neighbours 
the Dutch, As what he fays, on this important fubject, ap- 
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‘cal inveftigation of its degradation, even from the time of 
the Romans, when Britifh wool was held in the higheft efti- 
mation for its fuperior qua'ity. He obferves that no Spanifh 
wool was made ufe of in the manufacture of Englifh cloth 
till the time of Queen Elizabeth, and that the quality of Eng- 
lifh wool hath been almoft ever fince declining, fo that it is 
now entirely unfit for the purpofe of fabricating our fuper- 
fine broad-cloths.—This depravation he imputes entirely to 
the prohibition of the exportation of Britifh wool, which 
was enforced by proclamation in the reigns of James and 
Charles the Firft, enaéted into a law at the Reftoration, and 
more rigidly put in execution at the Revolution, _ It is to 
this prohibition that he attributes the long-fince-decided fu- 
periority of the Spanifh to the Englifh wool, and, in a great 
meafure, the rife of the French woollen manufaétures. His 
method of deducing thefe confequences from fuch prohibi- 
tion is as follows. 

‘¢ When a nation adopts any iniquitous plan, to advance its own 
profperity at the expence of others, it is impoffible to forefee half 
the bad etfects that may refult from it.—It was vainly imagined by 
fome fhort-fighted politicians, that in confequence of the low price 
of wool in England that would refult from the law prohibiting the 
exportation of wool, the Englifh merchant would be enabled to un- 
derfell all others, and would thus obtain a monopoly of the woollen 
trade to all the world; and it would be no difficult matter to pro- 
duce many authors who ferioufly believed in fuch a vifionary pro- 
jet. How different was the refult of that experiment! Ar that 
time France had almoft no woollen manufacture ;_ and it would have 
been long before fhe would have been able to cope with England, 
had fhe been obliged to purchafe her wools at the former price. But 
when the prices of wool were fo much reduced in England, the 
French found themfeives able to purchafe it, by acontraband trade, 
fo much below its old rate, that they were enabled not only to ma- 
nufacture cloths for themfelves, but to export them to others toa 
great amount. Thus, by endeavouring to grafp too greedily at 
more than our own, we furnifhed a weapon to our moft dangerous 
— by the aid of which they were enabled fuccefsfully to at- 
tack us. 

** Since the former part of this note was written, I find fome per- 
fons have a difficulty to comprehend, how it was poflible for the 
French to purchafe their wool cheaper after the exportation of our 
wool was prohibited than before ir, as ir now muft come to them 
loaded with the whole charge of fmuggling, which it is imagined 
will at leatt be equal to the former duty on exportation. There 
are, however, feveral reafons why they fhould get it much cheaper 
than before, and even perhaps cheaper than the Britifh manufac- 
turers themfeives. 1 
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“ Inthe firf place, As foreign merchants are now excluded from 
the commerce of wool, it has fallen prodigioufly in its price, being 
at a medium not above half the price it ufed formerly to be told at; 
—fo that although France fhould be at the whole charge of fmug- 
gling it, the original purchafe is fo much below what it formerly 
was, or ever would have been without that abfurd law, that her 
manufa¢turers can buy it at home at a much lower price than for- 
merly. Bur, 

«Secondly, France does not in reality pay for the charge of {mug- 
gling our wool. For by the many prohibitory laws againit the com- 
merce of France, our fmugglers are ready to run the rifk, or at leaf 
to meet them half way, for the profit they are enabled to make by 
the goods hey receive inreturn. And, 

‘© Thirdly, As the price of thofe French goods prohibited by the 
laws ot Britain are prodigicufly enhanced in our market above the 
natural value, a very {mali quantity of thefe will amount to a much 
greater price to the {muggler at home, than the home market price 
of his wool; fo that in this way, by a very advantageous barter, the 
French may, and I believe really do, get our wool, from Ireland 
efpecially, cheaper than the Britifh manufacturers themfelves. 

‘* It is by attending to circumftances of this fort, that we are 
enabled to explain many feeming paradoxes in trade ; among which 
the following may be reckoned one —A very fenfible manufacturer 
lately affured me, that for many years paft, Englith wool of equal 
finenefs may be bought at Amfterdam cheap-r than at London; and 
that he himfelf wouid probably have bought it there, and brought 
it to Scotland, had it not been that the general courfe of his trade 
led him more naturally to the London market.—It is thus that Ava- 
rice almoit always counteracts her own purpofes; and our endea- 
vours to obtain an unjutt aicendency over others, for the moft part 
turn out in the end to their emolument, and the detriment of our- 
felves. Hoping to obtain an afcendency over ail others by the mo- 
nopoly of uur wool, we have thus effentially hurt our own manufac- 
tures, and encouraged thoie of our rivals, to a degree that no efforts 
of their own, unaided by our folly, could ever have effected.” 

It is no wonder that fo zealous a patriot as our author 
fhould be anxious for the repeal of a law, which he conceives 
to be fo very prejudicial to the interefts of Britain. 

Mr. Anderion proceeds next to an examination of certain 
arguments advanced by Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘¢ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations,” re- 
{peéting the corn laws: differing entirely in opinion refpect- 
ing the polifical influence of the bounty on corn.—The next 
fubjeé&t our author expatiates on, is the Britifh herring-fifhe- 
ty; which has hitherto proved of {o little advantage to this 
country, and of fuch great emolument to our neighbours 
the Dutch, As what he fays, on this important fubjeét, ap- 
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pears to be the refult of judgment and experience, we fhall 
give it our readers. ; by nm } 

‘© The grea point wanted to give ftability to the Britith herring- 
fifhery, is to diminith the expence incurred by thofe who engage in 
it.—for rill that fall be accomplithed fo far as te bring the Britith 
herrings cheaper to « foreign market than thofe of Holland can be 
afforded, the bufinefs muft be carried on in a languid manner, that 
can be attended with little benefit to the nation. But this expence 
can ouly bedimin'fhed by the frugality and induftry of the perfons 
attualiy engaged in tre fithery; which can be accomplifhed in no 
other way, then by giving to thoie individuals engaged in it the 
ces taincy of reaping for themielves, and not earning for another, the 
aw ole pr fas that fhall be derived trom that induttry and frugality. 
No labeur that is carried on by flaves, can ever be done at fo little ‘ex- 
pence as by freemen —Nothing that is performed by birelings, can ever 
be per'or med jo cheap as by rien who are working immediately for their 

wi behoof. 

«© This fundamental axiom in politics, the juftnefs of which is 
confirmed by the experience of all nations, ancient and modern, 
feems to have been entirely overlooked by our legiflators in their 
attempts to eftablith the herring-fithery ; in coufequence of which 
their efforts, atter thiriy years experience, have been found to have 
‘produced hardly any beneficial efle¢t.—And by adhering to this po- 
hiuical axiom with invariable fteadinefs, the Dutch, who have many 
natural impediments to furmount that we have nor, do ftill continue © 
to carry ona fucceisful fifhery upon our very coaft, and underfell us 
in fore:gu markets by the fikh caught fometimes by our own people, 
even in our own harbours. 

** ‘The laws that have been at different times enacted in Great 
Britain, with regard to this grand fithery. feem to have been framed 
‘dire&tly in oppofition to this axiom. And I have no hefitation in 
faying, that a Dutchman who fhould read thefe laws, would be per- 
feAily fatisfied, that if they were intitled, aéts for difcouraping, in- 
flead of encouraging, the herring-filhery, the title would correfpond 
much more pertectiy with the laws themfelves, than it does in its 
prefent form.—tle would fay, that to encourage the herring-fifhery 
effectually, the Britith legiflature ought to have aimed at diminifhing 
the expence of that fishing to the feveral undertakers as much as 
was in their power ;—intlead of which they have eudeavoured all 
they could to increafe it, by loading the feveral undertakers with 
an unneceflary apparatus of nets and inftruments, that they can 
hardly ever have occafjon to mploy. He would fay,—that if they 
had really aimed at diminifhing the expence, inftead of confining 
the premium to thofe only who were rich, and capable of forming 
great equipments; by which circumflance the poor, who mutt of 
neceflity be the operators in that great work, are éffectually deprived 
of any immediate benefit from thence; they would have devifed 
fome method of beftowing a premium that thould have extended its 
influence to the meanetl individual, in proportion to his induftry.— 
He would fay, that if the fuccefs of the fifhery had been the prin- 
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cipal object aimed at, rather than the enriching fome powerful un- 
dertakers, the premium ought not to have been fo confiderable as to 
indemnity thete for almoft their whole adventure, without any in- 
duftry on their part, and to extend equally to the idle as the iduftri- 
ous; but fhould have been in itfelf more moderate, and fo contrived 
as to encreafe with the induftry and skill of the refpective underta~ 
kers. In fhort, he would fay, that if the Englith had been jealous 
left the Scots might at fome time or other engage in the herring- 
fifhing themfelves, and from their natural advantages be enabled to 
out-rival the Dutch in this branch of commerce, which they wifh- 
ed to prevent; and had they been afraid to avow this defign openly, 
but refolved to effect it by an underhand round-about way, they 
could not have fallen upon a plan more effectually to have done 
this than that which they have adopted; becaufe it effectually ex- 
cludes the natives from reaping any benefit directly trom the pre- 
mium, who were the only perfons that, from local fituation, and 
other circumftances, could carry on that fifhing cheaper than any 
others ;—and becaufe it puts it out of the power of enterprifing in- 
dividuals from diminifhing their expence of tackle and equipments, 
and from fupplying that deficiency by ingenuity and induttry, feeing 
they muft have thefe, whether they ule them or not. 

** ‘The confequence of thefe laws has been nearly in faé&t what 
might have been expected from the foregoing reafoning. In hopes 
of obtaining the bounty, many veflels are annually fitted out by 
rich individuals in England or elfewhere, which meet at the general 
rendezvous at the proper feafon, and make a great figure annually 
in a news-paper. Thefe are commanded by men in general, who 
have no other intereft in the adventure than to draw their pay for 
the time; and are navigated by perfons who know no more about 
fifhing, than I do abour diredting the manoeuvres of an army; and 
who are ufually engaged at as low a rate as poffible ; being wanted 
merely to make a fhow at the general rendezvous.—The preferva- 
tion of the nets, and other expenfive articles of equipment, in er- 
der that they may make their appearanceat the next annual rendez- 
vous, is the principal care of the matter, who accomplithes his end 
mott effectually, by locking thera up, and hardly fuffering them to 
be wetted ; and while they remain on the ftation, which they are 
obliged to do for a certain time to entitle them to the premium, 
inftead of applying themfelves with affiduity to the catching of fith, 
like fkilful fithermen, they parade about like wanton idlers,—break 
and ditperfe the floals of fith wherever they meet them ; and, not 
content with this in the open fea, even enter into the creeks and bays, 
where fmall boats only could fith with propriety, and in which the 
natives, even without any aid from the bounty, would, if uninter- 
rupted, make a reafonable profit to themfelves. Thus thefe pre- 
mium-veflels produce as much mifchief as they can wherever they 
go, to the great annoyance of the induftrious fifhermen, who are 
from this caufe obliged in fome meafure to defert an Seer 
that they would naturally follow with profit, if freed frem this in- 
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Our author points out the means of remedying thefe great 
inconveniencies: after which he proceeds to confider the 
fate of the whale-fifhery ; for the improvement of which 
he points out many expedients, which ieem to be the effeg& 
of proper information and due refle&tion on the fubjeé.--- 
On the whole, we look upon thetfe objervations as a moft va- 
luable treafure of theoretical and praétical knowledge on 
the fubjets of agriculture, manufactures and commerce.--- 
They are written alfo with fuch a freedom of ftile and man- 
ner, as fhew there are fine goofe-quills, as well as fine lambs- 
wool, to be met with in the town and county of Aberdeen.--- 
Perhaps our country farmer borrowed, on this occafion, the 
pen of fome of the Marijchal profeflors of the univerfity. 





A View of Northumberland, with an Excurfion to the Abbey of 
Maitlrofs in Scotland. By W. Hutchinfon, gto. 155. 
Boards. Jehnfon, 


There is no county in England, perhaps, that affords a 
greater number of curiofitics, particularly with refpe& to 
antiquities, than doth that of Northumberland. The moft 
remarkable of theie, alio, is the Piéts’ Wall, extending from 
the Solway Frith to the mouth of the Tyne. ‘The account 
here given of this chain of fortifications is at once critical 
and entertaining, 

** It is evident there have been three different pretentura erect- 
ed here art different times, and by different perfons ; the firft of 
which was a feries of ftations or forts, placed quite crofs the coun- 
try ; and this, it is prefumed, was done chiefly by Julius Agricola, 
and is the moft ancient of the three. Next to this was erected 
Hadrian's vaiium, and its appurte:.ances ; after which the atoreiaid 
fiations might probubly go by the name of flationes per liniam valli. 
The laft and ftrongeft tence of all was (as moit learned antiquaries 

‘agree) built by Severus, which is a flone wall, that lays north of 
the rampiers of earth. 

*¢ Hadrian’s vallum was the fecond pretentura, and feems ra- 
ther. to have given the former the name of {tations per liniam valli, 
than the wall of Severus. What Bece ays of the wall’s being re- 
built afterwards by the Romans, is applicable to this: ‘ that it is 
carried on from town to town much in a itraight line.’ What be- 
longs to this work, is the vailum on the brink of the ditch, having 
the ditch on the north, another vallum fourhward, diftant from the 
former about fixteen feet, and a large valium on the north of the 
ditch. The fouth valluin has either been made for an inner de- 
fence, in caie the enemy migit beat them trom any part of the 
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principal vallum, or to protect the foldiers againft a fudden attack 
from the provincial Britons. Thefe four works keep all the way a 
conttant regular parallelifm one to another. The third pretentu- 
ra was Severus’s ftone wall. We have the exprefs teftimony of fome 
ancient writers, concerning this emperor’s building a wall crofs our 
ifland ; which will be explained hereafter. To this work belongs 
a paved military way, which has attended the wall on-the fouth 
fide, though it be not always parallel to it. It fometimes coincides 
with Hadrian’s north vallum ; but whenever this is too diftant, or 
perhaps has been too ruinous, or in any other reipect inconveni- 
ent, the new military way (which is a reparation of the old Romaa 
road made by order of government) always accompanies Severus’s 
wall, and comes up near to every caftellum upon it; and therefore 
it is to be prefumed the Roman military road has been a work co- 
temporary with the wall, and directly for its fervice. It is appres 
hended there has been alfo a lefier military way near to the wall, 
for the convenience of fmall parties pafling from turret to turret. 
There is alfo belonging to this work, a large ditch on the north fide 
of the wall; but there are no remains, to prove that there was any 
breaftwork or agger of earth on its northern brink. Upon this 
wall certain caftles and turrets have been regularly placed, and at 
proper diftances one from another; and in order to form a general 
idea of the wall, and its original ftate, it will be neceflary to have 
fome knowledge of thefe. 

‘* All thefe caftles, except one near Harlow Hill (which may 
have been built before the wall) are 66 feet fquare, the wall itfelf 
falling in with and forming the north fide of them. The intervals 
between thefe caftles are not always exactly the fame, but except- 
ing two or three at the eaft end of the wall, always lefs than a mile, 
that is, from fix furlongs and a half to feven. ‘They are conftant- 
ly called caftles, or caftie-{teads, by the country people (which 
feems to make it probable that the Latin word has been caftellum) 
and by the form and ufe of them, feem to have been a fmaller fort 
of a caftle for a fmall garrifon. So likewife they call the caftra fta- 
tiva, or zftiva, ufually chefters, from the Latin; and this is a ufual 
criterion, whereby to difcover a Roman encampment or flation. 
Thefe caftella feem to have ftood clofeit, where the ftations are 
widett, and are by fome modern authors called mile caftles, or milli- 
ary caftella. In the laft edition of Camden, they are, through 
miftake, fuid to be of a very different fhape and fize. Perhaps the 
remaining ruins of two or three caitle-fleads, that do not join the 
walls, and of one that does, which are all plainly of another fort, 
have occafioned this error. It is not improbable, that there may 
alfo have been fome exploratory caftles belonging to Hadrian’s 
work, though there be little appearance of fuch at prefent, unlefs 
the fmal! remains at Chapel Houfes, near Newburn, and thofe near 
Heddon on the Wall, which are caftle-fteads, be of this fort, But 
be that as it will (in relation to Hadrian’s vallum) above two-thirds 


of thefe caffella are yet very vifible upon the wall of Severus, oe 
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for a long way together, efpecially about the middle of the wall, 
they have their diftinét veftiges remaining without interruption,” — 

—** The fmall turrets (in Latin turres) have been more genes 
rally and entirely ruined than the caftella ; fo that it is hard to find 
three of them any where together with certainty. The diftsnce 
between two, where it was thought fureft, was meafured, and found 
to be neat 14 chains, or 308 yards. It therefore feems moft pro- 
bable, that there have been four of thefe between every two cattel- 
la, at equal diftances from the caflella and ome another; for 
thus five intervals will be found between every two caftelia, each 
confifting of 14 chains; which five intervals will juft amount 
to 7 furlongs, the ufual or mean diftance between the caftel- 
la. And this fcheme anfwers with a good deal of exattnefs to 
the fituation of all the turrets, that have yet been difcovered. 
Thefe exploratory turrets, or watch-towers, feem to have been 
only about four yards fquare at the bottom: and by placing centi- 
nels at each of thefe, who muft have been within call of one ano- 
ther, the communication quite along the wall might be kept up, 
without having recourfe to the fiction of a founding trumpet, or 

ipes laid under ground, from ofe end of the wall to the other, 
though this feems to be credited by Mr. Echard and others. 

‘* There have alfo been feveral larger forts or ftations upon the 
wall or near it. 

“© Whilft I am giving a general view of the ancient ftate of the 
wall, it may not be improper to obferve, that there have been 18 
of thefe ftations upon it, with 17 intervals between them : the wall 
isin length 68 miles and 3 furlongs ; this divided by 17, gives the 
mean diftance, which is very little more than 4 miles: burt the 
ftations are much clofer and thicker at each end, and in the middle, 
than in the intermediate fpaces, between the middle and the extre- 
mities: which is not difagreeable to reafon, or the ufval rules of 
fortification. Betides, if, according to the common tradition, the 
inroads of the enemy were in, or near the middle, it was neceffa 
to make it fironger, and guard it more; efpecially fince the ad. 
vanced {tations were feweft, if any, where thofe upon the wall 
were clofett. 

** This wall runs generally upon the top or ridge of the higher 
ground, keeping a deicent on the north or enemy’s fide, and hath 
thereby both a greater ftrength, and better profpe@t; for the fake 
of wh ch, it often formsanangle. In Hadrian's vallum it is dif- 
ferent, hut both in the main feem to have been carried on pretty 
much in a ftraight line, from ftation to {tation : there is indeed now 
and then a gentle turn in croffing a rivulet, or ata ftarion, and fome- 
times too in pafling a height; but this laft happens ufually at 
coming within fight of a ftation, and perhaps in order to reach it. 
Hadrian’s vallum keeps more ina ftraight line than Severus’s wall, 
as much as the nature of the grouud and other circumftances would 
admit. It is plain, a military way has conftantly attended Severus’s 
wail, and no doubt was made at the fame time with it: this always 
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of Hadrian, but when the two works approach one another. When 
they part, and go at a diftance one from the other, the way leaves 
the vallum to accompany the ftone wall ; but where the wall p:fles 
along the brink of precipices, the way does not follow every 
little turn, but in theie leffer windings, is like the firing of a bow, 
and keeps upon the fides of the hill, in order to avoid, as much as 
poflible, the fudden afcent or defcent in paffing from hill to hill, 
and yet fo as at the fame time never to be at a great diftance from 
the wall. The rule therefore by which this way feems to have 
been conduéted, is in general by keeping pretty clofe to the wall, 
and at the fame time going on a line from caftellum to caftellum, 
and fhunning the afcent of hills as much as poffible. And as the 
fmaller military way went from turret to turret clofe by the wall, 
fo this greater way attended the caftella, falling in with Hadrian’s 
north vallum (which Mr. Warburton conceives was the old mili- 
tary way) when that did not take too much out of the road, or was 
not too ruinous to be made ufe of. The old military way, as Mr, 
Warburton calls it, has been the beft and moft- direct paflage from 
ftation to ftation, and when the line of the ftations fetched a coms 
pafs, another diftinét military way, and fhorter, was laid ; not ftom 
one {tation to the next, but between two ftations more remote.— 

—‘* It appears to be a miftake to fuppofe Hadrian’s vallum 
longer than Severus’s wall, as Mr. Gordon feems to have done. It 
is certain the former has gone more in a right line than the latter, 
and it feems probable, that Severus’s wall has at each end been 
carried further than Hadrian’s: fo that the very exact agreemént, 
which Mr. Gordon fuppofes be:ween the ‘ actual furvey of the 
wall, and the account given of it by the Romans themfeives,’ isin 
a great meafure imaginary. For, according to Spartian, Hadrian’s 
vallum was 80 Reman miles long ; but the actual menfuration can- 
not ftretch Severus’s wall up to 73, and Hadrian’s vallum is certain- 
ly two or three miles fhorter, upon account of its being oo 
There had juft been 81 miliary caftella upon Severus’s wall, and con= 
quently juft 80 intervals between the caftella, So that if the Ro- 
mans, in a general way, called-every interval a mile, one with ano- 
ther, and Hadrian’s vallum was near the fame length with Severus’s, 
this might be looked upon as a plaufible reafon, why the hiftorian 
fhou'd jay it was 8c miles long. 

‘© According to Bede, the wall was eight feet in breadth, and 
twelve feet in height (as probably there was a parapet or pallifado 
at the top, fo this would firt go to ruin; Bede's meafure i$ moft 
likely to be exclufive of theie): the thicknefs of Severus’s wall 
has been meafured feveral times of ‘late, and by feveral perfons, 
without any great variation ; and by the meafures taken in different 
parts, it feems not to have been every where equal. Near Har- 
low-hill, it meafured feven feet four inches near the foundations 
and at another place, where the wall is two yards high, it was at 
that height abour feven feet thick; which thews that the ufual 
breadth near the foundation was a Roman pace and an half. Near 
Boulnets on the Solway Firth, at a place called Kirklands, it mea- 
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fures near nine feet: and there feems to be an obvious reafon why 
it fhould be ftronger here ; for at full fea, the water has certainly 
flowed up to it. 

“© The breadth of Hadrian’s ditch, at a lime-ftone quarry weft 
of Harlow-\iil, where the original breadth and depth is apparent, 
and may be exactly afcertained, it meafured near nine feet deep and 
eleven feet over; it was wider at the top than at the bottom, the 
fides being floping. The ditch belonging to Severus’s wall, was in 
gil places both wider and deeper than chat which belonged to Ha- 
drian’s vallum.” 

The attentive reader may obferve, that our traveller has 
made free ufe of what Mr, Warburton and Mr, Horiley have 
written on this fubject. 

(To be continued.) 


_o— 


fn Apology for the Baptifis. In which they are vindicated from 
the Imputation of laying an unwarrantable Strefs on the Ordi- 
nauce of “aptifm; and againf? ihe Charge of Bigotry in re- 
Sujing Communion at the Lord’s Table to Padobaptifis. By 
Abraham Booth, 12m0, 146Pages. Price One Shilling, 
Dilly. 


This fenfible apology is divided into fix feétions, particu- 
larly entitled as follows,---Se&. I, The Baptifts not charge- 
able with laying an unwarrantable firefs on the ordinance of 
baptifin.---Se&, I]. The general grounds on which we pro- 
ceed, in refufing communion at the Lord’s table to Pado- 
baptift believers. Novelty of the fentiment and praétice of 
our brethren, who plead for free communion ; and the in- 
confiftency of fuch aconduét with their Baptift principles.--- 
Se&. [1]. Arguments againft free communion at the Lord’s 
table.---Se&. 1V. Several pafiages of Scripture confidered, 
which our brethren produce in favour of their fentiments.-- - 
Seét. V. The temper required of Chriftians one towards ano- 
ther, not contrary to our praétice---Our condu& freed from 
the charge of inconfiftency---No reafon to exalt the Lord’s 
Supper, in point of importance, as greatly fuperior to the ordi- 
nance of baptifm.---Se&. VI, Reflections on the diftinguifh- 
ing charaGter, /irié baptifis, which our brethren apply to us, 
---We fhall quote the whol¢ of the laft fe€tion as a fpecimen 
of the reft of the work. 

** Our opponents, I obferve, repeatedly call us fri& Baptifs; 
but whether for fo doing they merit commendation, or deferve cen- 
fure, may, perhaps, be a queftion with fore. If, by the epithet 

Aria, they mean exadt, accurate, confcicatiou/ly aice ; their candour 
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deferves commendation. In that fenfe of the term we are not 
afhamed to be called Arif Baprifis: we chearfully adopt the cha- 
racter. ' 

‘© It may, however, admit of a query, whether we be fo fully 
entitled to poflefs this honour without a rival, as our brethren feem 
toinfinuate. is it becaufe we are ftricter than the apofiles, in regard 
tocommunion at the Lord’s table? That remains to be proved. Is 
it becaufe we confi¢cr baptifm’as equally the duty of aif believers ? 
This, indeed, we maintain: and the reafon is, thofe arguments 
which prove’it the duty of one, will apply to all.* Or, is it be- 
cauife we confider baptifm as a rermot communion ? We, it is true, 
avow the fentiment; but it is far from being peculiar to us. For 
it appears, from the foregoing pages, that we a¢t on a principle re- 
ceived in common by Chriftians of almoft every name, in every 
age, and inevery nation. When, therefore, we are compared with 
profeffing Chrittians in general, we have no peculiar claim to the 
epithet fridt; whatever right we may have to the denomination of 
Laptifis, or whatever may be our diftinguithing charater when op- 
poled to our brethren with whom we now contend —Nor can we 
be otherwife than frié, without violating our own principles and 
contradiéting our own practice. For ave believe that all who have 
received the truth, fhould protefs their faith in Jefus Chrift and be 
baptized. And have we not the happine/s, in this refpeét of agree- 
ing with our brethren? When we made a public declaration of our 
dependence on Chrift, and gave a reafon of the hope that ‘is in us, 
we believed it was our duty to be baptized, before we received the 
facred fupper. Did not our opponents do the fame? Or had it no 
place at all in their creed? In confequence of fuch a conviction, 
ave were a€tually immerfed in the name of the Lord, before we ap- 
proached the holy table. And were not they alfo? But how came 
it to be either our duty, or ¢heirs, thus to proceed ? Was it becaute 
they or we delieved that it was required of us? Or, did a full per- 
fuafion of this kind conftirute that a d#ty, which would not other- 
wife have been obligatory ? If fo, a Catholic may lawfully adore 
the hoft, a Muffulman revere Mahomet, and a Jew blafpheme the 
Mefliah. No, that which made it our duty to be baptized, and 
then to receive the Lord’s fupper, was the command of God ; which 
lies on every perfon fo qualified, by the renewing agency of the 
divine {pirit, as we humbly conceived ourfelves to be. Now, can 
it be fuppofed that this command extends to none but thofe among 
real converts, who feel its force on their own confciences ? Or ma 
we fafely concluce, that a believer is no further obliged by any di- 
Vine precept, or prohibition, than he /ecs and acknowledges the ob= 
ligation, in regard to himteif?: IF fo, a believer who has been bap- 
tized, may live all his days in the negleét of communion at the 
Lord’s table, and ftand acquitted of blame ; and covetoufnefs is no 
crime, in thoufands who bow at the fhrine of Mammon; for there 


* Si baptifini fignificationem et veram rationem refpicimus, nulla plane dari 
potef ratio, cur non omnibus fine difcrimine Chrifiianis adminiftrari debeat, fed 
potivs contrarium patet. Stapferi Inftitut. Theolog. Polem, tome Ill. p. 578. 
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are comparatively few lovers of money, who acknowledge their 
guilt in that refpect. Nay, on this principle it will follow, that the 
more ignorant any believer is, and the lefs tender his confcience, 
he is under fo much the lefs. obligation to obey the divine com- 
mands. Bur the reader will do well to remember, that the Great 
Supreme does not lie at our courtefy for his claim of obedience 
upon us, in any inftance that can be named. No; it is not our 
conviction of the propriety, the utility, or the neceflity of any com- 
mand which he has given, that entitles him to the performance of 
it; but in all things of a moral nature, our being rational creatures 
is the ground of his claim ; and in thofe of a pofitive kind, our 
being qualified according to his direction, whether we be fo wife and 
fo fincere as to acknowledge the obligation or no. Thus it appears 
that the epithet /ri@, if taken in the fenfe already explained, is no 
difhonour to us. 

‘¢ Butif, on the contrary, our brethren mean by the epithet that 
‘we are bigoted, unneceffarily exadt, unfcripturally confined; their for- 
wardnefs to give us a name calls for cur cenfure. In the former 
fenfe, I will venture to affirm, every Baptift ought to be a _fritt one, 
or elfe to renounce the name. In the latter ufe of the term, we 
reject the diftinguifhing epithet, and require our opponents to prove 
—I fay to prove, not to furmife, that it juftly belongs to us. And 
that they ufe the word in this obnoxious meaning appears to me, by 
the tenour of their arguing ; by fuperadding that harfher epithet, 
rigorous; and by that home charge, of greatly injuring ‘ the ho- 
* nour and intereft of true religion, and zot a little contributing to 
® the caufe of infidelity.’ 

“¢ But if we be rid Baptiffs, what are they? Our brethren 
will not be offended, if I again afk, What are they, and by what 
name {hall we call them? ‘hat they are not /rict Baptifts, is out 
of all dilpute ; becaufe from fuch they exprefsly diftinguifh them- 
felves, and have abundant reafon, if the charge juft mentioned be 
true, to be a/hamed of them. I am obliged, therefore, if it be law- 
ful for me to imitate their officioufnefs, and to give them a name (for 
as yet they are sa/f anonymous) to fearch tor fome fignificant and 
defcriptive adjeétive, that will fet them at a cuide diffance from the 
firiét Baptifts. But what mutt it be? Jnaccurate, or loofe, or latitu- 
dinarian ? I would not, defignedly, be guilty of a mifnomer ; but 
as all thefe terms are very different in their meaning from that ob- 
noxious word fri, it can hardly be fuppofed that I am far from 
the truth. As they profefs them{elves Baptifs, there we agree ; 
but as they hold the ordinance of baptifm with a Joo/e hand, there we 
differ; and hence the neceflity of -fuch oppofitely fignificant epi- 
thets, to mark our different conduct. For names, you know, are 
fo much the more perfect, by how much the more they exprefs the 
nature and properties of perfons and things. Yes, the practice of 
our opponents makes evident ro all the world, that the term Baptifs, 
when applied to them, is to be-underftood in fuch a latitude of fig- 
nification,, as will comport with receiving perfons to communion, 
who, in their judgments, are unbaptized, That is, they are Bap- 
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rifts, when the ideas expreffed by that name fuit the difpofitions of 
their hearers; and they entirely omit the ordinance, from which 
they take their denomination, when candidaies for communion with 
them do not approve of it. And, which makes their conduét, in 
this refpeét, appear exceedingly ftrange, they do not, like his Holi- 
nefs of Rome, exprefsly clam a difpeniing power; nor, in the 
madnefs of enthufiafm, pretend to any new revelation; nor yet, 
with the difciples of George Fox, conlider baptifm as a temporary 
inftitution. 

Our charaéter, then, is fixed, Their own pens have engrofled 
it. And, be it known to all men, we are frict Baptifs. ‘To this 
character, as before explained, we fubfcribe with hand and heart, 
in the laft words of the celebrated Father Paul, E/ffo perpetua. 
Theirs I have attempted to draw, in contrat with ours, and wilt 
now venture to call them Jatitucinarian Baptifis. Whether they 
will allow the name to be juft,.and. efteem ic as we do ours, I am 
not certain, But of this I make no doubr, that the religious world 
in general, were they to fee and compare it with the opinion and 
practice of our brethren ;. would pronounce it defcriptive of the 
perfons to whom it is given. Strict Baptiffs—they will permit our 
character to ftand firit as it has contefledly the right of primogeni- 
ture—Stri@ Baprifis! Latitudinarian Baptifis! Thefe charaers, in 
contraft, found very oddly, I muit conteis; and they are but of a 
novel date, for they do not appear to have had an exiitence till the 
middle of the lat centuty. Whata pity it is but fomething of a fimilar 
kind could have been found, in the ancient inmonuments of the Jew- 
if church, relating to circumcifion, as a pre-requifite for commu- 
nion in it! Had it appeared, in any authentic records, that the fons 
of Abraham, in times of yore, were divided in their judgment 
about that obfolete rite; and that fome of them were called Sw: 
Circumcifionif?s, and others Latitudinarian Circumcifionifis; it would 
have given, at leaft, an air of antiquity to our brethren’s hypothes 
fis, practice, and character. But—we muft take things as we find 
them. ' 

* I juft now recollect, what many of my readers muft know to 
be fact that our Pxdobaptift brethren, when they havea miad to 
fhew their wit and be a litle merry at our expence, reprefent the 
Baptifts, without diftintion, as exceedingly fond of water ; as profef- 
fors that cannot Jive in a church (late, without @ great deal of water. 
Nay, one of them has very politely called us * watery /igots;’ and 
then immediately adds, ‘ Many ignorant fprinkled Chriftians are 
* often, to their hurt, pulled by them into the water.’*— According 
to this gentleman, then, we are «watery bigots. Well, it does not 
gteatly diftiets ze to be thus reprefented by a {neering antagonitt ; 


* Dr. Mayo’s True Scripture Dofirine of Baptifr, p- 33+ Poor creatures! 
How much thefe ¢ forinkled Chrittians’ are to be pitied, when treated fo rudely 
by watery bigots! Is there no remedy againft fuch an invafion of perfonal liber- 
ty, by appealing to Cafar? If there be, a Door of Laws would not fpend his 
time ill in pointing it out, for the benefit of fuch ¢ ignorant fprinkled Chriftians, 
aad to preveat any of them being burt, in future. 
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becaufe I really believe that uc) water is neceflary to baptifm, and 
am no lefs confident that baptifm is neceflary- to communion at the 
Lord’s table. But fince I have maturely confidered the fingular 
charaéter and peculiar fituation of our latitudinarian brethren, I 
can by no means think it either candid or equitable that they fhould 
be thus reprefented, Becaufe it is evident, evident even to demon- 
firation, that their profeffion and praétice taken together will not ad- 
mit of it. They, it muit be acknowledged, will tometimes declaim 
aloud on the neceflity of a profeffion of taith, and of immerfion in 
the name of the triune God, to conilitute that baptifm which is from 
heaven. So, when they write on the fubjeét, and publifh their 
thoughts to the world at large, they aflert thefe things with the 
reateft confidence. ‘They will alfo, with the venerable ohn, go 
, se into Jordan, and there adminifter the fignificant ordinance : 
fo that one would be tempted to think they were /rid Baptifts, 
real Baptifts, and that baptifm has no fafer friends upon earth. 
But when they plead for free communion, they ¢a/k a ditferent lan- 
guage ; they fpeak of it as an indifferent thing and a mere trifle, 
that is not worth contending about. And, when they admit com- 
municants, they often aé in a different way ; for, in receiving a 
Pedobaptift, what they confider as real baptifm is entirely fet afide. 
They might, confequently, with equal confiftency, admit believers 
to their communion. who have neither been immerfed nor fprink- 
led ; and fo, like the Quakers, have nothing at all to do with water 
in the worfhip of God. Whether, therefore, a perfon has been 
immerfed in a river, be the waters ever fo many; or fprinkled with 
that element from the palm of the hand, be the drops ever fo few ; 
or has had no concern with water at ail, it makes no material dif- 
ference with them, in point of communion. So, then, as they can 
receive members into their communities, fubfift in a church ftate, 
and enjoy fellowfhip at the Lord’s table, with either much water, or 
little water, or none at all; 1 humbly conceive, that if our banter- 
ing opponent would do them juttice, while he difplays his own wit, 
he fhouid give them a different name. For though they. feem, at 
fome times, to be as fond of water as we are; infifting upon it, 
that where there is no immerfion there is no baptifm ; yet, at others, 
they warmly contend, that believers of a// denominations (i. é 
Bapiifts, with much water; Pedobaptitts, with Jittlé wacer; and 
Katabaptifis, without aay water at all) have a right of communion 
with them in the facred fupper, It behoves the Doétor, therefore, 
if ever he favour us with another addrefs, to fearch for a new, di- 
finguifhing epithet, to connect with the term, digots, that fhall in- 
clude and exprefs thefe various ideas. But whether our own lan- 
guage be able to furnifh an adjective comprehenfive enough, on fuch 
an occafion, I dare not affert; very probably, however, among 
thofe numerous compounds contained in the language of ancient 
Greece, he may find one that is fit for the purpofe. And as it is not 
every one, no, nor every Doétor, who could have thought of that 
elegant phrafe,* Watery Bigots ;’ 1 doubt not but the fertility of 
his invention, and the well-known accuracy of his pen, whem hand- 
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ling the Baptifts, will enable him to give our brethren a defcriptive 
character, that fhall-be equally polite and perfectly fuitable. 

** Though I am far from fufpecting that our brethren want fin- 
cerity, or from thinking that they violate the dictates of confcience, 
in maintaining their very fingular hypothefis ; yet their conduét, in 
regard to baprifm, bas fuch an ambiguous appearance, and looks fo 
mutch like holding both fides of a contradi¢tion, that I thould noe 
wonder if one or another of our Paedobaptift opponents, were to ap- 
ply to them, with a little alteration, the {pirited remonftrance of 
Bp. Hallto Abp. Laud. The latter being ftrongly fufpected of a 
predilection for popery, and the former intending to deal roundly 
with him on that fubyeé, addreffed him in the following language. 
* I would I knew where to find you—To day you are in the rents 
¢ of the Romanifts ; to-morrow in ours ; the next day between both, 
* againft both—. Our adverfaries think you ours; we theirs— 
‘ This of yours is the worft-of all rempers. Heat and cold have 
* their ufes; lukewarmnefs is good for nothing but to trouble the 
* ftomach—How long will you halt in this indifferency ? Refolve 
* one way, and know, at lait, what you do hold ; what you fhould. 
* Caft off either your wings or your teeth ; and, loathing this bat- 
‘ like form, be either a bird or a beaft. If you muft begin, why 
* not now?—God crieth with Jehu, «ho is on my fide, who?— 
‘ Take you peace; let me have éruth, if I cannot have both.*? 
Thus the acute and the good bifhop Hal/, to one who halted be- 
tween two opinions ; who was neither an uniform papift, nor a 
confiftent proteftant. 

** And now, before I conclude, our brethren will fuffer me alfo 
to remonitrate ; and the reader may reft aflured, that I do it with- 
out the leait impeachment of their integrity : if infant fprinkling 
be a human invention, difown it, renounce it, entirely reject it, 
and no longer let it hold the place of a divine inftirution, in any of 
your churches. But if it be trom heaven, embrace it, profefs it, 
practife it in the face of the fun, and lay the other abfolutely afide, 
as deftitute of a divine warrant. For as thefe is but oxe God, and 
one faith, fo there is but one baptifm. Divine truth is confiftent ; 
divine ordinances are confiftent, for they are nottyea and nay ; and 
all the Chriftian world are confiftent with themfelves, relating to 
baptiim ; be ye, therefore, confiftent in this, as you are in other 
refpects, That is, be either confiftent Japtifs, or pedobaptiftss 
for, according to your prefent practice, all thinking and impartial 
men mutt pronounce you an etorogencous mixture of both, * * * 


* Bp. Hall’; epiftles, Decad. III. Epitt: 5. 
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Declévation by Ifuac Smith, preceding the Ordination Prayer : 
with a Charge, delivered by Fofhua Toulmin, A. M. publifhed 
at the earnefi Requeft of the Minifiers and others prefent. 8vo. 
1s. Poole of Taunton, Dilly in London, 


Pious and pertinent difcourfes, judicioufly adapted to.the 
folemn occafion on which they were delivered. We fhall fe- 
Jeét a thort fpecimen from Mr. Toulmin’s charge, refpeéting 
the fuperior dignity of the minifterial character, which too 
often puffs up weak men above the duties of their office. 

*© ‘The /uperiority tuppofed, or allowed to belong to our charac- 
ter may, in feveral refpects, prove hurtful to our virtue. Ler no 
offence be taken at the mention of fuperior dignity of office. No 
other fuperiority is meant than what is founded on a liberal educa- 
tion and literary attainments : and is derived from the prefidency in 
religious focieties with which we are invetted, but efpecially from 
the great and noble ends of our flation. Ita fenfe of this excellency 
of our office lead taa decorum of behaviour, elevate the mind, and 
animate our vigour in its duties, it hath a becoming and ufeful ef- 
feé&t. But is there not a danger of our eftimating the fuperiority of 
charaéter too highly, and of being too fenfible of it ? 

*© This will feed pride and conceit : will beget arrogance and fu- 
percilious airs. We thall become overbearing in converfation, or 
dogmatical and «ffuring in paftoral duties. It will chenfh ambition 
and the love of power; and tempt us to ufurp on the rights of our 
people or brethren. A tondnefs tor pre-eminence, like other de- 
fires, will not be fatisfied with the prefent {phere of exertion ; but 
will be ever reftlefs, feekirg to enlarge and extend its influence. 
How offenfive, how inconfiitent, how finful fuch difpofitions in the 
teachers of that religion, the firft lefion of which is ** bleffed are 
the poor in fpirit ;” in the fervants of that matter, ‘* who came not 
to be admniftered unto, but to minifler and to give his life a ranfom 
tor many.” \ 

*¢ The high value our office may tempt us to fet upon ourfelves, 
will naturally tempt us to expect a proportional attention, homage, 
and refpect trom others. 

** Let this expectation be anfwered, it will increafe and cherifh 
our vanity ; and perhaps betray us into an abufe of the influence 
we may acquire over particular perfons, to purpofes not very be- 
coming or honourable—Let this expectation be difappointed, 4s 
moft probably will be the cafe, in an age, not only fo enlightened 
as this, but fo indifferent to every thing connested with religion, cha- 
grin and refentment will work in the breaft, which will either rife 
into paflion, or fix in fettled morofenets cr malevolence, of prey on 
the {pirit and devour the «ind with grief and vexation. _ ” 
 “*"Here let an holy guard be eftabiifhed. Let us check every 
imagination of pride, and fubdue the love of power. We, dear 
Sir, will remember, that dignity arifes not from power, but from 
exerting ourfelves tor the moit noble and ufeful purpofes; that od 
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excellence of office is derived not from the difplay of talents, but 
from the virtues of our divine mafter tranfcribed into our lives, 

“© Nothing it will be conceived can be more innocent than are 
the purfuits of literature: as to the ftudy of religion, it may be 
pleaded, that it is not only the direction of the thoughts to inno- 
cent, but to fublime objects; to the acquifition of knowledge 
which leads to ‘* eternal hte.” Yet thefe ttudies may prove huri- 
fulto us. Science hath fo many charms ; it cpens fo large a field 
of enquiry and inveftigation ; it exhibits fo many objects to pleafe 
the fancy, to feed the defire of knowledge and to exercife the ra- 
tional powers; that there is no {mall danger of its proving en- 
{naring, by detaining us in ftudies unprofitable to the main defign 
of our office, or by interfering with the benevolent and ufeful fer- 
vices of it. 

‘** Knowledge in general, though in fome refpects it hath a ten- 
dency to convince us of our ignorance and to humble us, yet often 
begets confidence, fills the foul with conceit, and puffs. it up with 
pride; difpofitions very inconfiftent with the modefty and humility 
eflential to the Chriftian minifter.—A tafte for the police arts and 
the belles Icttres, efpecially when joined to the influence of that af- 
fociation with the polite and refined part of mankind to which it re- 
commends us, will, if not watched againft or counteracted by other 
caufes, beget a fenfibility, refinement and delicacy that will render 
us nice and difficult to be pleafed in the common things of life, and 
averfe from the converfation of the poor and of thofe who are not 
polifhed by learning and breeding, with whom however, as the 
helpers of the faith, comfort and holinefs of mankind, we ought often 
to mingle in friendly intercourfes.—Too long and clofe an appli- 
cation united with a reclufe life, cherifhes a morofe and unfociable 
temper, begets an impatience of contradiction, and is attended with 
an ignorance of the world and the rules of behaviour, which indif- 
pofes the heart for pleafing or being pleafed; a turn of mind not 
becoming the fervants of that mafter, a beautiful part of whofe cha- 
racter it is, that, ‘* he pleafed not himielf.” 

‘¢ There is a knowledge peculiar to our profeffion which tends to 
humble, to feften, to purify the heart; the knowledge of God in 
the glories of his nature and works, of Chrift in the purity and 
beauties of his charaéter and the riches of his grace, and of religion 
in its comprehenfive obligations and interefting truths. But you, 
my refpected triend, are fenfible that even the purfuit of this know- 
ledge is not free from a dangerous influence ; it is apt to check in 
their growth, if not kill, the feeds of piety, benevolence, and faith 
in our bofoms; which it is certainly calculated to nourifh and 
ftrengthen in others. For as we are very much called to ftudy re- 
ligion as a /cience, and to examine it with the freedom with which 
we do other fubjects of enquiry, this bath a tendency to abate fome- 
thing of the reverence due tq its facred principles. We are alfo 
converfant with the difficulties which att®nd the inveftigation of the 

nes and evidences of Chriftianity ; and contract, perhaps, 
fometimes, from philofophical difquifitions, a kind of fceptical turn, 
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which hath an unhappy afpect on the firmnefs of our faith, and 


weakens the impreflions of its objects. 
*¢ On thefe accounts, the ftudies of our office afford a call for 


vigilance. Time is too precious; life is too hort to be wafted in 
purfuits, which, how improving or entertaining foever, are for-ign 
to the great object of our profeflion.  ‘ Ir,” as obferves the excelleat 
Dr. Doddridge,* ‘ the main part of our time be given to the cx- 
* riofities of learning, and ooly a tew iragments of it to our great 
© work, the care of fouls, we may fee ciufe in our laf moments ta 
© adopt the words of a dying Grotius, perhaps with much greater 
* propriety than he could u'e them: Prob! witam perdidi operofe 
€ nibil agendo; Alas! 1 have thrown away my life in doing nothing 
* with a great deal of pains.’ 


Peace, a Poem. By M——r P——t. 4to. 1s. Bew, 


Prefixed to this Poem is the following advertifement, 

«¢ When this performance was put to prefs, bufinefs urged the 
author on a peregrination, which obliged him to leave the 
publication thereof to a country printer: he hopes, therefore, 
that the difcerning critic will make due allowance; and {pare 
thofe errors that it would be unjuft to impute to the author.” --- 
Confound thefe country printers! ay, and the London ones 
too! might be very juftly exclaimed by half our modery 
writers, It is a curfed thing an author cannot be urged on a 
peregrination, juft as his work goes to prefs, but thefe fellows 
muft fpoil his performance in the printing. Time was when 

typographers were not only literally men of Jetters, but really 

learned in the claffical fenfe of the word; when, if an author 

wanted orthography, grammar, rhyme, or even reafon, they 

could corre& muif-ipelling, falfe concord, bad tags, wrong 

meafure, and even help him, when at fault, to a little /en/e. 

But, as the fool fays in the farce, ‘* thofe happy days are 

over ;” and if a gentleman will not take the trouble to learn 
to read and-write himtelf, and even then condefcend to be as 

great a flave to the prefs as a printer’s devil, he muft expeé 
the fame fauce as that ferved up to the author before us. 
The enormity of this country printer’s offence deferves, in- 
deed, particular confideration and caftigation ; for which 
reafon, we fhall make an example of him, by hanging him 
up im terrorem to others; who might otherwife be guilty of 
the like crime, of taking advantage of the preffing peregrina- 
tions of authors.---To inftance firft his deeds of commiffin, 


* Doddridge’s Family Expofitot, vol. 1. p. 14. note (i) 
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as the more obvious, though not lefs fatal than thofe of omi/- 
fron; this ruftic typographer having not lefs injured. his worthy 
cuftomer by what he has done than what he’has left undone, 
And firft, of errours evidently typographical, in which this 
clumfy artizan thought metrical feet and poetical harmony 
might be effe€ted merely by elifions and apoftrophes. © 

‘* By kindly Ceres’ heav’nly care matur’d 

From tempetts’ rage and d’vouring blights fecur’d.” 

That d’vouring biight has evidently blafted the poetical 
flower of. the line.---Of fimilar defalcations we have the 
following : 

‘* On’s low’ring brows their hated vigils keep—~—”.__ 
‘* 7” wplift; thofe eyes e’er long for evermore.——_—” 
‘“* 7’ arguing beat with trembling prefs’d the ground——” 
‘* W2? attends behind and his behefts fulfills _——” 

‘¢ All things replete with’s kindly bounty fhine—— 
‘** Balm 2 affliction ; cheers the ling’ring hours ai 

“¢ By fecret —— rous’d from’s dark abode——” 

*¢ ‘The iron rod, in S’haif of loft mankind+—” 

‘¢ That proudly aim’d #’ab/olve the Britith yoke-——” 

** War’s unnatural deluge “urge no more * 

Cum multis aliis ; but, as our poet is made to fay, ** Purge 
no more.”---Nothing can be plainer than that the above er- 
rours are to be imputed to the country printer, unlefs we can 
fuppofe a profeffed pset to have no ear, and to be unable to 
count his fingers. Nor is it only in the abufe of mere com- 
mas that this mifcreant has injured his author. In the mif- 
ufe of words both in fenfe and found he is almoft equally 
criminal, q 

‘* As when high-fos'’d above the guilty throng ——” 

And again--- 

‘* Does human glory “fos'd to wifdom’s eye 
‘* One moment blaze and glitter, fade and die.” 

It might pofe a mere Englifh reader to tell what is meant 
here ; but ps/e is a latinifm from pofitus, placed, and fo fhould 
have been printed, had not the nincompoop of a printer been 
an ignoramus, and been pofed himfelf to know what to make - 
of it/---Let this fingle inftance fuffice as to the abufe refpect- 
ing the jénfz of words. We fhall content ourfelves alfo with 
giving only one refpeéting the found. 

** By rear impeil’d, high fwells the turgid van, 
*¢ And wave on wave each other rolls a/ong.” 

As to perverfion of meaning, diftortion of imagery, and 
other high crimes and mifdemeanors in ftile and compofition, 
we hardly know where to begin to correét this flagitious ty- 
pographer.---What will the critical reader think of the fol- 
lowing defcription of a night-fcene in North-America? — 

Dd2 cA glim- 


” 
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“A glimm’ring light its rays diffufes round, 
Obliquely tangent to the batter’d ground. 

The filver pines to gentle breezes wave, 

And orient pearls their lofty branches lave. 
The foft’fing air its daily charge diftills 

In ringlets rowling to th’ adjacent hills.” 

Now not to cavil at the rays of light being diffufed ob« 
liquely in a tangent, becaufe the tangent 1s always perpendicular 
to the radius ; we will fappofe Matter Printer excufeable in 
not being a mathematician: but what, in the name of won- 
der can he mean by Jatter’d * ground ?---That filver pines 
may wave to gentle breezes, is intelligible enough ; but what 
can be meant by orient pearls laving their lofty branches ? 
Is it meant that the orient pearls wath the lofty branches of 
the pines, or that they have lofty branches of their own to 
lave in the fofVring air. Then that foft’ring air diftilling 
its charge and rowling along in ringlets! This muft certain- 
ly be fome of Dr. Prieftly’s fixed air, fo famoufly foftering, 
that, if we believe the Doctor, cither a man or a moufe may 
almoft live upon it.---The defcription is here evidently both 
fublime and profound, but the outlines are fo diftorted by 
the printer, that we can make little or nothing of it. Again, 

*¢ Array’d in hafte the trufy bulwarks fly, 
Refolv’d in mind to conquer or to die : 

At head of whom the valiant leader fiands, 
Communing thus among the martial bands.” 

By the trufty bukvarks is here meant the Britifh troops, 
who while they form an impenetrable column may be com- 
pared to a bulwark : but this is the firft time we have-heard 
of a flying bulwark, Could we fuppofe the author to be 
here ironical, he muft have written tru/ly bullies fly : but this 
we: cannot give into, any more than we can reconcile the 
trufty bulwarks fying, with the valiant leader ftanding ftill 
and communing with them.--- Thefe country printers are cer- 
tainly the ftrangeft fellows !---Mark again. 

** His tottering knees confefs the chiet’s furprize ; 
On earth he cails his darken’d glaring eyes ; 

In quiv’ring voice unufual pray’r prefers, 

With accents mild, addrefs’d to Hammon’s ears :”” 

Who the deuce now is this Hammon, whofe ears are addref- 
fed with a downcaft cye and quivering lips, ina very unufual 
mode of prayer indeed! We have heard of Haman’s cars, 
typified by the little cakes we have occafionally eat at the 
Jewith feitivals, But Sir William Howe is no. ‘Few, or if 


* Probably the pet wrote barter'd ground ; infinuating that the Americans 


had exchanged their once free country tor French popery and flavery. 


he 
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he were, he would not pray to Haman’s ears. By poetical 
licence, indeed, he may be fuppofed a heathen, and then it is 
plain the author meant the ears of Jubilee Dicky’s Jupiter 
Ammon.---Oh, thefe country printers! Had the compofitor 
but read to the end of the prayer, he might have found this 
Hammon called Diner and High Jove. Speaking of the 
ghoft of General Wolfe, the poet, or rather the printer, fays, 

*¢ A form defcends in heav’nly garments dreft ; 

This converfe deigning from’s immortal dreaf.” 

We never before heard that General Wolfe had his head 
fhot off, and yet fome fuch accident muft have befallen him, 
as he was not one of that wonderful race of men whofe heads 
do grow beneath their fhoulders ; his ghoft would otherwife 
furely make ufe of his tongue, and not talk, like a ventrilo- 
quift, from his ftomach, Not but that his fpeech is fuch a 
one as cannot well be fuppofed to come from the mouth of 
either mortal or immortal. 

So much for this country-printer’s fins of commiffion, 
Thofe of omi/fion can only be gueffed at, by their apparent 
effet on the whole compofition ; which they have left with- 
out connection, order, plan or meaning : all that we can ga~ 
ther from the mutilated, mangled carcafs, which the author ~ 
made the body of his poem, Bein , that the ghoft of Gene- 
ral Wolfe was fent down from Picea by. Jupiter Am- 
mon, to warn Sir William Howe not to fight againft the 
American rebels: a warning which it feems that pacific 
Bp 2 ojeces paid a due attention to :---How far his taking 
a ghoft’s word in half of PEACE, againft his fuppofed or- 
ders to wage war, may exculpate him with his fellow-coun- 
trymen, is not for us to determine.---What our author meant 
to inculcate, as to this particular, is uncertain: we would, 
therefore, advife him in future to employ only town typogra- 
phers, and even then not to fet out on a peregrination when 
he puts his work to the prefs ; left the moment he has turned 
his back on it, the printer’s devils fhould, as in the prefent 
cafe, all fet their faces againft it. Ww. 


The Duty and Intereft of every private Perfon, and the Kingdom 
at large, at the prefent Funéiure. Addreffid to the Public. 
By Fohn Marks Moffatt of Railfworth. 8v0o. 28. 6d. 
Buckland, 


The author fets out with informing his readers that he is 
hot an old man: couching beneath the information a fort of 
an 
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an apology for writing fo much like an old woman. We think, 
indeed, no apology but age could excufe fo much lamentable 
fee-faw and garrulity, fo much dull ftory-telling, prefaced with: 
a figh and ended with a groan. From dotage what elfe could 
be expected ? It is the natural excrefcence of an enfeebled 
or fplenetic mind. -But a young /umdrum, though not an 
uncommon phenomenon, is a diigufting object ; and though 
it often makes its appearance in a {phere to which, if we 
conjecture right, Mr. Marks Moffatt belongs; yet we are 
by no means reconciled to it; becaufe it is compounded of 
fuch crude and heterogeneous materials that we can neither 
laugh at it, nor cry with it. 

‘The author hath drawn a harfh and frightful caricature of 
the times, and hath enumerated with uncommon care all the 
crying fins of this nation, with all their aggravations; and 
to heighten the gloom of the piece, places the deftroying an- 
gel in the back-ground, hovering in the clouds of prediétion 
{modeftly called figns and tokens, now-a-day) with the {word 
of extermination in his hand. As for thete crying fins, they 
are no other than what have been the fubje&t of melancholy 
declamation and bewailment, from venerable Bede to the 
weeping prophets of the prefent hour. The wickednefs of 
the times hath been a common topic for fpleen, dejeétion, 
lofs and difappointment ; and if matters had turned out as 
fome difmal divines predi€ted, even in the middle of the laft 
century, when they enjoyed their grand ga/a-day, and talked 
with the fame familiarity about Whitehall that their fuccef- 
fors talk about Pinner’s- hall---had things taken the dole- 
ful turn that was threatened to revenge the uncommon 
guilt of a whole nation lying in wickednefs, we fhould have 
been all under water long before this tme.* 

Serioufly, it is the height of prefumption, efpecially for a 
young coxcomb of a preacher, to draw down his phyz to the 
rueful length of oracular importance, and talk of the fate of 


* A Puritan preacher of the laft age, of high note and confequence at that 
time of day, writ a treatife entitled the * Loathfomenefs of long hair ;” and 
thus introduceth his moit lamentable reflections on that crying fin of a guilty 
mation, ‘“ As itis the duty of every Chriftian to feek the good of that nation 
in which he lives, fu efpecially it hecomes miniflers, who are by office the Lord’s 
feers and watchmen, to obferve the fins of the times they live in, and to warn 
their people that they fhun thofe national fins which will bring national plagues. 
Amongf other vices, I obferve that pride is very predominant in ¢his licen- 
tows, age; pride in heart, pride in habit, pride in long bair, Sec. &c.”—In the 
preeefs of his difcourfe he labours with all zeal to prove, that unlefs men will cut 
their hair thorter, and become Rowndbeads literally, as well as fpiritually, the 
jedgments of God would be-poured down, and the hair of their heads would be 
Gnged with the fire of hell. 


empires, 
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empires, and the ftate of the world; of the judgments of 
God, and his warnings in general or particular eyents; and 
to aflume a tone of language that would not eyen become a 
patriarch or an archbifhop. 

«¢ Yes, we deipife the man to books confin’d, 

Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 

Tho’ what he /earns he {peaks ; and may advance 

Some gen’ral maxim, or be right by chance.” 
But a thoufand to one if he be not wrong. The views eveq 
of thé wifeft of men, whofe judgments have been ftrengthen-~ 
ed by long converfe and extenfive intercourfe with the world, 
muft be very confined in comparifon of the obje& of their 
contemplations ; they are incapable of weighing every cir- 
cumftance that is neceffary to adjtift the balance between par- 
ticular appearances and their general defign, and totally 
unable to difcover the conneétion and ultimate tendency of 
a thoufand events, which at firft fight they may be led to put 
to a wrong account, for want of knowing their proper rela- 
tion in the great fyftem of the divine government. As hu- 
man experience is fo contraéted, and confequently as all juft 
and folid reafoning, which relates to, and (without an im- 
mediate infpiration from God) muft be limited by, that ex- 
perience, will of neceffity be imperfeé& and deficient, it be- 
comes men to be cautious; neither to judge with haite, nor 
pronounce with rafhnefs.* 

If Mr. John Marks Moffatt is wife enough to underftand, 
and honeft enough to apply, thefe hints, he will confine his 
preachments to the meridian of Nailfworth, and leave the 
‘* kingdom at /Jarge’” to the care of thofe who are better qua- 


lified to undertake it, W. 


__ © That great man, Mr. Selden, who may be fuppofed to know as much of the 
intentions of the Divine Being, with refpeét tothe ‘¢ kingdom at large,” or any 
private communities or individuals, as any Puritan, Prefbyterian, or Methodift 
teacher, that ever beat out duft from a cufhion, tells us, ‘that ee cannot fay 
what is a judgment; and that it is prefumption to take upon us to know. In 
time of plague we know we want health; and therefore we pray to God to give 
ushealth. In time of war we know we want peace; and therefore pray to him 
to grantit. Commonly we fay, a judgment falls upon a man for fomething in 
him which we cannot abide. An example we have in King James, concerning 
the death of Henry the Fourth of France. One faid he was killed for his 
wenching, another faid he was killed for turning his religion. No, fays King 
jue (who could not abide fighting) he was killed for permitting duels in his 
ngdom.” . 


A Cle 
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A Colleftion of the Pieces formerly publifhed by Henry Brooke, 
Efq. Towhich are added feveral Plays and Poems, now firfi 
printed. In four Volumes, 8vo. 11. 48. _ White, . 


(Concluded from Page 118,) 


Volume the cond of this colle&tion contains four fables, 
entitled, ‘The Temple of Hymen—The Sparrow and the 
Dove—The Female Seducers—Love and Vanity—Which 
fables appear to have been adopted, with little variation, by 
the late Mr. Moore, author of Fables for the Female Sex.— 
This volume alfo contains The laft Speech of John Good*— 
Guftavus Vafa, a tragedy, which made fome noife about the 

ear 1739, on account of its reprefentation being prohibited 
ty the then Lord Chamberlain, ‘The author’s difappoint- 
ment, however, was honourably if not profitably made up 
for, by a noble fubfcription for printing it.—In this fecond 
volume are alfo two other tragedies, The Earl of Effex, and 
Antony and Cleopatra, 

Volume the third contains five tragedies, viz, The Im- 
poftor—The Earl of Weftmoreland---Cymbeline---Monte- 
zuma, and the Veftal Virgin. A defign was formed to bring 
this latter on the Englifh ftage, a few years ago; for which 
purpofe a copy of it was fent from Dublin, and loft; fo that 
the prefent play is printed from an old and imperfegt_ copy : 
a circumftance that may account for many paflages, which 
evidently had not the advantage of the finifhing hand.of th¢ 
author. 

Volume the fourth contains Little John and the Giants, 
a dramatic opera, in five aéts---The Contending Brothers, 
a comedy, in five a&ts, taken from Farquhar’s Twin Rivals 
Alfo three comedies of two aéts : The charitable Affociation, 
the Marriage Contract, and the Female Officer : the latter 
of which we remember to have feen once performed on the 
Englifh ftage ; Mrs. Woffington performing the part of the 
female officer.«--This yolume contains alfo Ruth, an orato- 
rio, with prologues, epilogues, and other occafional pieces. 

F % * 


* Vulgarly called Jack the Giant-Quellers——This piece relates to the fup- 


preffion of a fatirical dramatic opera, performed in 3 rinted in the fourth 
volume of the prefent collection. er any 


Ob- 
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Obfervations on the Militia Laws, fo far as they relate to Relief, 
occafioned by a late Opinion upon that Subjeét, in a Letter from 
one Country Fuftice toanother, 8yo. 1s. Thorn, Exeter; 
Evans, London. 


The kind of relief hinted at in the title of this pamphlet, 
is the relief to be afforded by the magiftrates, out of the pa- 
rifh rates and county funds, to the poor families of militias 
men and their fubftitutes. The worfhipful Country- Juftice 
who has here taken the trouble to write to another, on this 
bufinefs, appears to be very angry with fome eminent coun- 
fel, for giving his opinion refpeéting the legal obligation 
the magiftracy lies under to make the proper provifion pointed 
out by aé of parliament.—He feems to be right in maintain- 
ing that the a€t of the laft feffion of parliament made no ma- 
terial alteration in the ground, on which the fubftitute ftood. 
under the authority and fanétion of the fecond of George HIE. 
But then both parties ftood, under that aét, as the learned 
counfel oblerved, in much the fame predicament.— The great 


offence his Pee | takes at the counfel’s hinting at the con- 
fequence of the Juftices negle&ting to make fuch proper provi- 
fion, as the cafe requires, is curious, and as curioufly exprefled. 


“ With regard to the remaining part of the opinion, the mode of 
compelling juftices to enforce from parishes a larger a/lowance than 
they verily and in their confciences might think right, reafonable, 
jutt, neceffary, or even legal (as I folemnly proteft would have been 
the cafe with myfelf, and I fincerely believe with many other ma- 

iftrates, by no means defeétive either in integrity or underftanding, 

ad this opinion been implicitly adopted as the rule of action.) I 
thall only fay of the guere, that it gave me a real and fincere con- 
cern to fee it in the fate; but with refpect to the /olution, it ree 
quires a greater degree of humility, or rather abjection of. mind, 
than becomes a gentleman, or is even neceflary for a chrifian, not 
to fay that it deferves an appellation which I am unwilling to give 
it, 

‘* Can you forget the words? I never fhall.—‘* The juftices are 
* bound to make he allowance fpecified,’ (though we were a few 
lines before told what parliament had done to induce the magiftrates 
to be liberally attentive to fuch families ;) * the refufal to make any 
‘ order in the cafe of families becoming chargeable, or Fequiring 
* the aid fpecified in the 2d of George III, or the not making an 
‘ order to the extent the at direéts, are a neglect of duty, for 
‘ which the Juftice is anfwerable in the fame manner, as for ef 
* other wilful negleé& in the execution of his office ;-—the pr 
* ing to corre& thefe neglects’ (he might as well have {poke out, 
and faid, * to correét thefe count —;' but I will not age 
gravate; indeed I have no peed for it)—* is not very fpeedy, but 

Vor, VIII, Ee * it 
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* it is very /evere, and the prudence, as well as the duty, of the 
* magiftrate will i general preventhim from expofing himfelf to it.’ 
Mightily terrific truly! but fomewhat vague. If the gentleman is 
fo much concerned for our fafety, why had he not told us the na- 
ture and extent of that very /evere punifhment with which we are to 
be correaed ? What! are we to be frighted, like children with the 
nonfenfe of a nurfe, * Be ageod boy, of, you thall fee what I will 
do to you’? Patience, by your leave amoment. Is this lan- 
guage to be held out to magiitrates; men, who upon the moft difin- 
terefted principles, facrifice fo great a part of their time, neceffarily 
fome part of their fortunes, frequently a portion of their health, to 
the fervice of the public, and are even liable to be called upon to 
put their lives to the hazard, as in the cafe of riots and public dif. 
turbances ; many of whom are gentlemen ef the firft rank and cha- 
racter in the refpective counties wherein they refide ?—Surely no: 
on the contrary it appears to me to be maniteftly injurious and af- 
fronting to every mayiftrate in the kingdom, and confequently to 
thofe very gentlemen who were moft immediately concerned in the 
queftion.” 

‘This country juftice muff either be a great man in his own 
pinion, or very irafcible of temper, to be fo captious in his 
conftruétion of the opinion in queftion. As he feems to con- 
tend, however, for more being left to the difcretion of the 
magiftrate than he conceives the counfel to admit ; we hope 
his worfhip, as well as his brethren in the comm?ffion, will 
be difcreet enough not to incur the charge of being wanting 
in juftice and humanity on fuch occafions, however averie they 
may be to an unwarrantable liberality with the money of 
their refpeétive parifhes. e*® 


we ee 


Republican Letters ; or an Effay, fhowing the Tendency of the po- 
pular Principle, Fc. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. tewed, Coghlan. 


Thefe Letters fhoutd rather be ftiled anti-republican ; as 
they tend.to fhew the fuperiority of the monarchial above the 
democratic form of pag ay If we judge, however, 

a 


from facts, we may fay on this fubjeét, with great truth, 
in the words of with the poet, 
For forms of government let fools conteft, 
_ Whate’er is beft adminifter’d-is beft. 

‘To judge alfo, from an example before our eyes,-in which 
this nation is we interefted, there is nothing more de- 
ftruétive to political happinefs, the great end of human focie- 
ty, than the mal-adminiftration of the beft form of govern- 
ment in the univerfe, . ane 
Bonduca, 





The Seducers. A Poem. 


Bonduca. A Tragedy, written by Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
Alterations, fs it is performed at the 1 heatre-Riyal in the 
Haymarket. §8vo. 1s. Cadell.’ et 


An ancient tragedy queen, ftripped’ of her ruff and far- 
thingale, and new drefled in a /hawl, by a Covent-Garden 


milliner. ee * 


ememenan eens 


\ 


Buxom Foan. A Burletta,,in one AG. As it is performed at 
the Theatre-Rayal in the. Haymarket...4t0. 6d. Cadell. 


A dirty trollop, picked up in the ftreet, and tricked out in 
** ** ® 


her Soawi likewile.. 


Airs, Duets, Trios, &8c. in the Flitch of Bacon; a new Comic’ 
Opera of two Acs, performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay- 
market, 8vo. Od. Becket. 


This flitch of bacon is fo very rufty that we had much ado 
to get down a ra/ber, notwithftanding it was tefled up taftily 
ehough in the mufital fauce with which it was ferved up." 
But, indeed, what better can be expected at Porridge-Ifland ? 

aR * 





Airs, Duets, Trios, and Finale, introduced in the Comedy of the. 
Spanifh Barber, Performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay- 
market. 4to, 6d. Cadell. 


Porridge-Ifland again !—This, however, the ‘cook fays, is 
the Barber / +8 @ 


The Gofpel-Shop : a Comedy. of five AAs; with a new Prologue 
and Epilogue. By R. Hill, Efqs of Cambridge. 8vo. 28. 
Fielding and Walker. Evins 


Not Porridge-Ifland ; but Broad St. Giles’s, Ox-cheek. 
and leg of beef, to-tantalize the faints of Tottenham-court 


tabernacle, a * * 





The Seducers. A Poem: sto. 28. 6d. Kearfly,. 


A produétion of fome poetical merit. 2S 


Ee2 Tilufirium 
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Likuftivm virorum elegia Sepulebralia, Edidit- Edvardus Pop- 
bam, * Col, Oriel. Oxon, nuper Socio. 8vo. 5. Boards. 
Dodfley. 


Another proof, of the many Mr. Popham hath given the 
public, how well he underftands Latin.—Query, whether, 
by Socio in the above title, is meant that Mr. P. is what is 
commonly called the Fellow of a college ? * ee 


The Camp Guide: In a Series of Letters. gto. 18. Field, 


A fatirical defcription of camp triflers, written in humble 
imitation of the Bath Guide. * * % 


Jn Epifile from Lord Chatham to the King. Written during bis 
laft Tilnefs. 4to. 1s. Goldfmith. 


It is well known that Lord Chatham was but a middling 
letter-writer at the beft : that he fhould write but badly in 
his laft ilinefs, is, therefore, naturally enough to be expected. 
—~But if this epiftle fhould be, as it evidently is, a forgery, 
what does the perpetrator of fuch a crime deferve?.  _*.* 


The Temple of Impofture, a Poem. By the Author of the Saints, 
' -@Satere; Perfetiion, Sc. Se. gto. 23. Bew. 


This furious fatirift has here again attacked, with his ufwal 
afperity, the whole tribe of religious and irreligious.impo!- 
tors, from Mahomet the Prophet to: John Wefley the Me- 
thodift.—He appears, however, this time, to have more 
rhime than reafon ; being fo enflamed with the zeal of re- 
formation, that he runs a-muck indifferently at pietifts and 


hypocrites ; between which fhould be made an effential. di- 
ftinétion. . ** * 


fn 


J 
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& Epifileto W——m, E—! of M—f—d, the moff unpopular 
Man in the Kingdom, except bis ——~ and L—d B—, 4to. ‘ 
1s. 6d. Bew. 


This epiftolizer might as well have filled up his blanks 
and ‘fpoken out.—Can the moft ignorant teader be at a lofs 
to know that by W— E— M—, he means Lord Mansfield ; ° 
by L— B— Lord Bute, and by the mere blank the king 
himfelf, God blefs him ! We would have him beware there- 
fore, what he fays next time, of thefe unpopular perfonages : 
at prefent he has faid nothing of them worth their notice. 

eee 





A Vift from the Shades, or Earl Chatham's. adieu to bis Friend 
Lord Camden. To which is added an Epitaphial Infeription'to 
the Memory of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; and a pro- 
pofed Sketch for a Monument fimilar thereto. By Henry Lu- 
cas, Efg. of the Middle Temple, Author of the Tears of Aln- 
wick, 4to. 2s. 6d. Hooper and Co, 


Ete res atier *, - 
= ae emer oR eet 
——— gate 


$y once 


If Mr. Lucas writes epitaphs and elegies by way of relax- 
ation to the drier ftudy of the law, we hope he wilt find his 
account in it; but, if he negleéts Coke upon Littleton to 
cultivate the friendfhip of the mufes, we are apprehenfive he 
will, like the dog in the fable, lofe the fubftance by catching. 
at the fhadow. ‘The coquets of Parnaffus prove to many as 
errant jilts as any that are to be met with in ge James’s park ; 
fmiling favourably for once or twice only to entangle a young 
fellow in their {nares and then expofe him to ridicule. 


ace 
youd 





A Letter to Lord George Germaine, giving an Aacount of the Ori- 
gin of tbe Difpute between Great-Britain and the Colonies, 
&. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Whieldon, — 


Lord George Germaine is undoubtedly much obliged to 
this letter-wniter, for giving him an account of what, it is 
plain, he mutt all this while have been ignorant, or our Ame- 
rican bufinefs: muft have gone on better than it has done, 
Whata.pity the gentleman did not give his Lordfhip fuch in- 
formation fooner ! Had the-origin of this difpute been times. 
ly known, it is poffible he might have prevented its termi- 
hating in fo fatal an end as is now threatened. Peed 
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A ferious Letter.to the Public, on the: late Tranfattion bonnes 
_ Lord North and the Duke of Gordon. 8vo. 1s. Hooper, 


A defence of Lord North, in refpe& toa tranfaétion that 
has been fufficiently publifhed and’ canvafled in the news-pa-_ 
pers. os Red . 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the London Reviewers. 


Gentlemen, 

It is fo long ince you promifed us the conclufion of your critique 
on your very ingenious mathvmatician* Mr. Glenie’s hiftory of gun- 
nery, &c. that 1 conclude you have, for reafons beit known to. 
yourtelves, declined the farther confideration of that curious work. I 
am therefore tempted to fend you the few following firiétures on 
that performance ; which I fhould be glad ta fee among the arti- 
cles of correfpondence in your next review. Lam, 

: Your zealous admirer, 


September 23, - And conitant reader, . A, B 
1778. 


Remarks on Mr. Glenie’s Hiflory of Gunnery, and new Theory of Prom 
jectiles. 


If an account of the commencement, progrefs, and improvements 
made at different periods be requifites effential to a bifory, we can- 
riot conceive how Mr. Glenie’s performance can have the leaf claim 
to that title, for he neither tells us what has been done on gunnery, 
nor the prefent ftate of it, nor what farther improvements are necef- 
fary to render it. perfect ; and though it is fearce excufable in treat-- 
ing of a fubject to take no notice of the performances of others, yet. 
in a hiftorian fuch behaviour is in the higheft degree abfurd and ridi- 
culous, efpecially when the authors he has omitted are men of fuch, 
abilities and reputation as Toricelli, Anderfon, De la Hire, Blondel, - 
Halley, Keill, Jones, Taylor, Gray, Starrat,.and Simpfom: it can 
be no excufe for Mr. Gienie to pretend that he had, not feen the 
writings of thefe authors, for if he did not chufe to be at the trouble 
d gaining information he ought not to have attempted to write a hi- 

ory; and if he did fee them, he ought pot to have omitted an ac- 
count of their methods. ; 
_ Mr. Robins being almoft the only author Mr. Glenie has quoted 
in his hiftory except fome trifling {craps from Galileo, it would not. 
have been amifs had he read Euler’s remarks on that gentleman's 
book, asit would have prevented him from expefing himfelf by af-; 

a mee our account of Mr. Glenie’s book in the London Review; Vol. Pr 
page 22, 


ferting 
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ferting fevetal particulars to be true which Mr. Euler has there 
thewn to be falie, particularly that which relates’ to the power of 
the air to deflect the bullet intoa line of double curvature; &c. 

With refpect to algebraical folutions, he has entirely overlooked 
them ; he has not even mentioned thofe for non- refitting mediums 
given by Robinfon and Emerfon, and as to Simpfon aad Euler, who 
have have taken the air’s refiftance into the account, he has not a 
word of the firft, and has only afferted that the improvements of the 
latter can be of no ule in practice ; though the author had fhewa 
how to apply them to real ufe and his tranilator put the method in 
execution. 

Had the ‘* new method of projectiles,” contained in the fecond part 

of his book, been fuch as to have fuperfeded thofe of the aforefaid au- 
‘ thors, there might have been fome excule for thofe omiffions, at pre- 
fent we can fee none, unlels it be chat he was confcious of the imper- 
feétions of his method, and therefore adapted his hiftory to it, on a 
fuppofition that no perfon would follow fo bad a one, that knew 
there was any other in the world; but‘as thofe who have not the 
honour to be Mr. Glenie’s countrymen may not {0 readily conceive 
how fuch confequence as he affumes ¢an be joined with fo much 
‘* difcretion:” we fhall not infift ou the motives but proceed to his 

formance. 

In the firft place it will be neceflary to remove fome obftructions 
before we can get athim, for of 76 pages that this ‘‘ new method” 
confifts of, the firft 36 are filled with fuch a heap of trifling proper- 
ties, felf-evident corollaries and childith remarks, fo little related to 
the fubjeét, fo ridiculoutly inlignificant, that it is hard to conceive 
how any man in his fenfes could peiter the world with fuch a far- 
Tago, F 

What he gives concerning pogetinns on. inclined planes is inclu- 
ded in three problems, which, hefays, comprehend all che cafes. The. 
falfity ‘of the affertion is fcarce worth remarking, however, though, 
conftruétions are fo extremely ufetul both for fixing the ideas, de- 
ducing the methods of calculation, and comparing the arithmeticat 
and graphical refults, he has wor given any, except to one partica- 
lar cafe, where the impetus and potition of the objeét are given, to 
determine the angles.of.elevation ; and though the conftruction. be 
nothing more than drawing AR equal to 
four times the impetus and BO through 4 
the object O, both perpendicular to the 
horizon, and defcribing a circle through es 
R touching the plane AO in A and ; 
meeting BO in D and d, for the directions 
AD, Ad; yet he makes fuch an abomi- . 
nable peice of tedious confufion of it, that Z\O 
4 man muft have more patience than ever B 
Job was mafler of to be able to flounder 
through fo many operations as his conftruct 


ion requires, and when 
@inc it cannot be exact, The conftructions of the two following 


2 pro 
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odlems, namely to find the impetus when the elevation of the piece 
ae wor be of Zs objeé& are given, and to find the rage on the plane 
when the impetus and elevation of the piece are known, he does not 
atrempt, but fays ‘* they are very fiumple;” if we judge from the 
difficulty he feems to have met with in doing the former, we thould 
~ gather concude that he affected to neglect them. beeaufe he found 
himfelf incapable of doing them: that they are ** very fimple” is 
true; for the firft is ovly making the 
angle Amz—DAO the angle by 
the direction of the piece and that of the 
ebject, and from’D the point where a 
normal to the horizon pailing through 
the object meets the direction of the 
piece, drawing DR parallel to x  meet- 
ing AR parallel to BO in R, then one 
fourth of AR is the impetus: the other 
is conftruéted by making the angle ARD 
equal to DAO and drawing DO trom the 
interfection of RD with the direction of 


0 
the piece, at right angles to the horizon, meeting the plane in O, and 
AO is the range required : thecalculations may alto be very readily 
inveftigated from thefe conftructions. ; 

As the fubjeé is not very extenfive, a hiftory might have been 
given of it which would have contained in a much lefs compafs than 
the prefent an abftraét of every method ufed by former writers, and 
alfo an account of the corrections that have been lately made, and 
what ftill are wanting to compleat the art ; but inftead of this we have 


nothing but a bare recital of fome few particulars of no confequence, 
new affertions of the truth of feveral erroneous — of former 


writers, that-all Europe has long known to be falfe, erifles treated 
with a confequential folemnity that much better things do not de- 
ferve, and inftead of improvements on other authors nothing but 
. _ part of what they have performed in the worft oe om pof- 

Thofe that are judges of the fubjeé&t may by:a flight infpection of 
the figures, eafily perceive that Mr. Glenie lras had Starrat’s book 
by him at the time of writing his own, and ‘that what he calls his 
new method deduced from the dottrine of the Rhombus is only ad- 
ding two needlefs eppofite fides to Starrat’s ifofcetes triangle ; this 
wil} fufficiently account for fome few good things being interfper- 
fed with the rubbith of his corollaries that feem to wonder how ¥ 
got into fuch company. 

The proportions he has given for projettions on the plane of the 
horizon do not effentially difter from thofe given by others, and tho" 
they flow directly fram the common conftruction, Mr. Glenie has 


. 


not given canftructions at all, but has referred to his mafs of corol- 
laries for the truth of his analogies, 





